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preface. 



The Debate between the Rev. Messrs. Holmes and 
Austin having been several years before the public, 
its merits have been decided long before the date of 
this Review — a question which it is not our object, as 
a whole, either to discuss or determine — except in so 
far as we shall take occasion to inquire into the logical 
character of the questions debated, and the tnie rela- 
tions of the parties in debate, to each other. 

Having stated our views on these points, with the 
reasons on which they are based, the comparative 

strength and cogency of the arguments adduced in 

» 

debate by Rev. Mr. Holmes, are questions to be deci- 
ded by the respective readers of the "Debate" itself. 

The reader will find, in the following pages, a full, 
candid, and specific Review of Mr. Austin's " Nine- 
teen Arguments," in favor of what we have chosen 
to denominate the final moral parity of aU mankind. 
As Mr. A had the affirmative of the second question — 
the grand question in debate— and as U\Q bui^^^Tv^^ 
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proof consequently rested on him, he stood committed 
to sustain his position by the most conclusive argu- 
ments which could be adduced in its support This, 
we are bound to admit, he has done. Hence, on the 
strength of these arguments the question must be 
decided. These arguments we have reviewed : and 
the result is herein presented to the serious and candid 
of all classes, with the kindest regards of 

The Writer. 
Cazenotia, N. Y., ? 
June, 1853. $ 
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OCCASIOXr OE THE DEBATE. 

Should the reader cherish a desire to 
know what led to the discussion of which 
the above volume professes to contain a' 
faithful record, he must be content to seek 
that information elsewhere. This • we re- 
gard as a defect in the work. A public de- 
bate on any question involving a cardinal 
doctrine, duty, or ordinance of Christianity, 
is justifiable — if .at all — only under peculiar 
and imperative circumstances. But where 
is the evidence that such were the ckcum- 
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■i!» 

Stances which characterized the occasion of 
this debate ? What they were — ^who gayO; 
and who accepted the challenge — ^whether 
the parties to the discussion were induced 
to enter upon it purely from a conviction of 
the truth of their respective views, and a 
desire to promote the eternal interests of 
their fellow-men — or ^hether a feeling of 
emulation, and a desire for notoriety were 
not elements under whose promptings the 
discussion was projected and conducted — 
^gpe questions left open to conjecture, to be 
decided according to the judgment of char- 
ity. 

Considering the great looseness and waste 
of words which generally characterize pop- 
ular discussions — the large amount of per- 
sonal attention usually engrossed by the re- 
spective debaters — ^the great prominence 
given to flippant repartee, and local party 
feeling ; the decided preponderance of a de- 
^ sire of victory over a desire to arrive at the 
truth ; — ^in view of all these accompani- 
ments, and the aS^st certain tendencies, 
whether such religious discussions deserve 
to be encouraged, is, to say the least, high- 
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• 

ly problematical. But as this discussion 
has transpired, and the result is before the 
public, it remains for us to form a true esti- 
mate of its character, merits and results.— 
in order to this, our attention should first 
be directed to the 

QUESTIOirS BISOTrSSED. 

<<1. Does Gospel salvation embrace deliverance 
from jast and deserved punishment 7^ 

''S. Is there sufficient evidenee for believing that all 
men will be finally happy ^nd holy 7^ 

<<3. Is there sufficient evidence for believing that 
any part of the human family will suffer endless mis- 
eiy, in a future state 7" 

Respecting these interrogative proposi- 
tions, our first remark is, that they have re- 
ceived their present form at the expense of 
sound logic. Here, no less than in the mar- 
shaling, and in the grapple of arguments 
on both sides, critical accuracy was emi- 
nently demanded. We have the undoubted 
right to look for the application — the steady 
and constant application — of those great 
logical principles on which the arrival at the 
truth on all mooted questions depends, and 
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• 

according to which all strictly argumenta- 
tive disctissions should be conducted. It 
is undeniably important to discriminate on 
which side the onus probandiy or burden of 
proof, actually falls. And for a party to as- 
sume this to whom it does not belong, is^ 
to say the least, to undertake a gratuity, 
and to surrender no small advantage to his 
opponent. This principle was violated in 
the form of the ^rs^ and third questions : a 
principle whose importance must strike ev- 
ery one at a glance. It is this : The au- 
thor of a novel doctrine is logically bound to 
establish its claim to truth. You are not 
bound to prove its falsity. Presumption is 
in favor of the existing doctrine, institution, 
or whatever it is which the author of a nov- 
elty wishes to overthrow or set aside. And 
the author or advocate of such new doctrine 
is bound to make good its claim to the suf- 
frage of mankind. He cannot impose upon 
f/ou the obligation to disprove its truth, 
which must rest upon the mere declaration 
of its author or abettor, till he adduces valid 
proof in its support. It is for him to show 
that his new doctrine has well-grounded 
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claims to your confidence and yonr .support. 
You are not required to prove his doctrine 
to be unscriptural — if the Scriptures are 
made the acknowledged standard of truth 
i)etween you and the advocate of the nov- 
elty. It devolves on him from Scripture to 
prove its truth. As for example, a man is 
supposed to be veracious till he betrays the 
want of that virtue. His character for truth 
being unimpeached, it is presumed he speaks 
the truth, until he who invalidates his state- 
ments produces the evidence of their falsi- 
ty. A mere contradiction cannot oblige the 
man of acknowledged veracity to prove the 
truth of his statements ; but it does impose 
the obligation upon the oppugner to prove 
the truth of his assertion, in order to exon- 
erate himself from the charge of having " 
borne false witness against his neighbor. — 
This he must do, or retract his allegation. 
This is a ruling principle in legal proceed- 
ings. The actual, undisturbed possession 
of property, or liberty, is prima facie or 
presumptive proof of right and title to such 
property or liberty. And before you can be 
legally deprived of either, t.\us y^^^vjccdl^xv^^ 
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evidence must be set aside and overbalance^ 
in the adjudication of the case, by YoQjd 
proof that your title is spurious and false. 

The application of these principles to the 
case in question is obvious. That salva- 
tion, in a scriptural and theological sense, 
consists in deliverance from impending pun- 
ishment, and that God inflicts no punish- 
ment which is not "just and deserved," 
hav,e had the suffrage of those who acknow- 
ledged the divine authority of the Bible in 
all ages of the world. Hence it manifestly 
devolves upon him who assumes adverse 
ground, to prove the truth of his position. 
His is the new doctrine. Presumption is in 
favor of the old and long-established senti- 
ment. The affirmative of the question is 
properly his"; he must shoulder the onus 
probandi, or burden of ^ proof. The same 
principle applies also to the future and eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked. The Scrip- 
tures having been, from time immemorial^ 
understood to teach these doctrines, it ia 
gratuitous for their advocate, in a contro* . 
versy with one who denies them, to under^ 
take to prove them from Scripture ; but it 
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doTolires upcm him who asserts that wicked 
men receive all their punishment in this 
life, or that future punishment will be lim-> 
ited, to prove his assertions from the Bible. 
He should foe held to this. He is the in- 
novator ; on him the burden of proof de- 
volves. And he who defends the received 
doctrine in question against such innovation, 
has no right to exchange places in the dis** 
cussion with the innovator. It is the prdv- 
ince of the former to urge objections against 
the assumptions of the latter ; to analyze 
and set aside his arguments ; to show that 
his conclusions are not legitimately drawn 
from his premises, and that both are erro- 
neous and false. If this can be done, noth- 
ing is gained in favor of the new opinion, 
even though no attempt is made to fortify 
the received and current doctrine. But we 
are sorry to find that instead of adhering to 
this important logical canon, Mr. Holmes, 
in discussing the first and third questions, 
submitted to take the laboring oar into his 
own hands ; thus leaving his opponent at 
leisure to raise objections, cavil, turn aside 
the point of argument, ot we^kevi Vx.'^ fet^^ 
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in support of doctrines which axe every- 
where taken for granted in the sacred 
Scriptures, and which lie upon its very sur- 
face. Mr. H. had no right to surrender the 
logical position which properly belonged to 
an advocate of the current doctrine. He 
was acting for those in community whose 
faith he volunteered to defend. And he 
was not at liberty to relinquish a position 
which a logical statement of the questions 
on which issue was joined in the discussion 
required him under standingly to maintain. 
We cannot but regret that he was betrayed 
into so great a logical blunder, in laying 
out the ground of his defence of these ac- 
knowledged verities of Christianity. It re- 
sulted from an oversight, to us quite unac- 
countable : an oversight which stamped an 
indelible feature upon the general charac- • 
ter of the debate. In saying thus, let it not 
be understood that we make any concession 
of the want of ability on the part of Mr. H, 
in conducting the ai^ument^ or of conquest 
on the part of his opponent, Mr. Austin. — 
We allude simply to the logical relations of 
the two parties to the questions discussedi 
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and the logical character and scope of the 
discussion itself. 

Let us next apply the above principle to 
the questions on which issue was joined. 
On the first and third, Mr. H. assumes the 
affirmative, according to the form of the 
questions, and leads off in the debate. If 
the foregoing views are correct, he was 
wrong in both cases. The form of the first 
question — instead of, "Does Gospel salvation 
embrace deliverance from just and deserved 
punishment?" — should have been, ^^Does 
Gospel salvation consist in the sinner^ s suf- 
fering just and deserved punishment for 
his sins ?" This would have placed the 
burden of proof where it logically belonged, 
and Mr. Austin would have occupied his 
true relation, as affirmant in the debate, and 
Mr. Holmes that of respondent. As it was, 
Mr. H. was affirmant, and Mr. A., though 
actually the assailant, and the innovator, 
took the position simply of respondent ! 
Besides, the absurdity, no less than the nov- 
elty of the affirmative side of this question, 
in its true logical form, strikes every mind 
as soon as it is announced. It is xao^X. x^ 
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pugnant to common sense, and to the com- 
mon sense view of the plain teachings of 
the Bible, as they naturally strike every un- 
prejudiced and unsophisticated mind. Had 
Mr. A. been compelled by the form of the 
question, to address himself to the task of 
proving his position thus defined, and had 
Mr. H. confined himself, as he should have 
done, to the work of analyzing, weighing 
and sifting the arguments adduced, instead 
of gratuitously marshaling his own fifteen 
^^negative" arguments — no matter how co- 
gent — and fortifying his position, of which 
he should have held the quiet possession, 
till driven from it by the argumentative 
ordnance of his polemical assailant — had he 
done this, his logical generalship at least, if 
not his courage, would have appeared to 
better advantage. 

There is another feature in these ques- 
tions to which we are compelled to enter 
our exception. It applies to all three of 
them ; particularly to the second. In this 
question alone, as they stand, is the burden 
of proof cast upon the right iside ,* while in 
the 6r$t and third, he is the affirmant, who 
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should have been the respondent, and would 
have been, had the right form been given 
the questions. The point of exception is 
this — there is a degree of looseness and want 
of point and precision which should not be 
tolerated in the wording of the thesis or 
proposition to 'be discussed, in an ordinary 
debating school — ^much less in a question 
in theology, to be debated before the pub- 
lic, by two divines, who enter the lists as 
champions in behalf of their respective 
compeers in faith, who maintain the same 
grounds on the questions respectively. — 
When we read — "Is there suflBlcient evidence 
for believing that all men will be finally 
holy and happy ?" — we instinctively ask, 
evidence where? in the Bible? But the 
question does not say where. The Bible 
is not so much as alluded to, in one of the 
questions ; hence it is idle to say, "true, 
but this is what is meant." How do we 
know this ? So we claim it should be. — 
And if this was meant, why not say so, and 
proceed accordingly? Then the question 
would have been narrowed up, as it should 
have been, to its proper limits, to one of 



^ 
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mere interpretation of the teachings of Ho- 
ly Scripture. Then a great and command- 
ing principle, with every serious-minded 
man, on all questions pertaining to Chris- 
tianity as a system of religion, would have 
received its due application, which is this : 
"'^o inquire and determine j&rst — Are the 
Scriptures divinely inspired ? Next, What 
do they teach ? These two grand queries 
comprehend the whole range and scope of 
all questions relating to faith, experience, 
practice, in the present world, and the ulti- 
mate rewards of all men in the future 
world. But under the existing form of the 
question, Mr. A. was at liberty to draw his 
arguments from any and every quarter in 
the wide universe ; whether from meta- 
physics, sentimentalism, or sympathy, forc- 
ed analogies, and specious show of specious- 
ly connected propositions, sustained by a 
forced and constructive application of Scrip- 
ture in their support, or in any way, or by 
any arguments, logical or sophistical, which 
he saw fit to manufacture, select, or employ : 
a liberty of which he understandingly avail- 
ed himself, as reference to his mode of ar- 
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gumentation abundantly shows. Whereas, 
had the question been stated in this form — 
"Is there sufficient evidence in the /Sfcrtp- 
tures for believing that all men will be finally 
restored to moral parity — be holy and hap- 
py ?'' the advocate of the affirmative side of 
the question would have been compelled to 
look his doctrine full in the face, and could 
have been required to draw his proofs from 
the Bible exclusively. He could then have 
been held to the due application of the ap- 
propriate canons of interpretation. As it 
was, all these advantages to the side of or- 
thodoxy, logic, and all sound principles of 
sober and earnest discussion, were overlook- 
ed and sacrificed. 

The third question is not only open to 
the same criticism, on account of its loose • 
ness, but is faulty in other respects. The 
distinction between the second and third is 
more in words than anything else. Be- 
cause in deciding one, you necessarily de- 
cide both. If you say, "all men will final- 
ly be holy and happy," you assert that no 
»«part of the human family will suffer end- 
less misery in a future state." And if you 
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say that some '^part of the human family 
will suffer endless misery in a future state," 
you simply assert that "all men will" not 
"finally be holy and happy." How much 
better to have given the question its proper 
form, thus : "Does the Bible teach the fu- 
ture and eternal punishment of the finally 
impenitent ?" This would have kept the 
moral character of the incorrigible, while in 
this world, and their retributive state in the 
future, in immediate connection. And who 
does not see the importance of this, as well 
in the form of the question, as in the char- 
acter of the argument ? But still, as we 
have already shown, it was gratuitous in 
Mr. H. to undertake to prove this ; because 
it shifted the burden of proof from the ad- 
vocate of the new theory, where it logical- 
ly rests, to the advocate of the received in-* 
terpretation of Scripture on this subject 4 
Presumption remains in favor of the truth 
of the received and current interpretation, 
until its falsity is demonstrated, and the 
truth of the new system is logically estab- 
lished. But the innovator cannot ask you 
to prove your doctrine true— it is enough 
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for him to show its falsity. It will then 
deirolve upon you to expose the unsound- 
ness of his arguments, and fortify your po» 
sition as best you can. He cannot exon- 
erate himself from the obligation to main* 
tain the affirmative in debate, nor can he 
impose upon you the obligation to intro- 
duce your ^'negative arguments :" and to do 
so is gratuitous, on any known principles of 
logic. 

Here we leave the questions debated. 
One or two queries, however, offer them- 
selves at this point. How came it to pass 
that Mr. A.'s speeches are so richly distin- 
guished for words in large capitals y and 
this, too, of words in passages quoted from 
the Holy Scriptures ! while the Scripture 
quotations uagd by Mr. H. remain without 
such clue toHhe marked emphasis in the 
superlative degree of comparison? This 
capitalizing, "especially in quotations from 
Scripture, is more than questionable — ^it is 
highly improper. Let there be no adding ^ 
to, or taking from, the words of Inspiration 
— ^not even by so futile a device as that of 
italicizing and capitalizing. As a matter 
pf taste, it 18 utteriy beneal\i cu\\c.Vsai« K& 
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an attempt to fix impcHrtance upon mere 
words, as for example, auxiliary verbs and 
adjectives, and thereby to augment the 
force of certain passages, which, by ccm* 
struction, are put under contribution to sus- 
tain favorite doctrines — ^let him who is 
driven to extremities, derive all the advan- 
tage he can from such an expedient. But 
after all, it is a device too frivolous to be 
worth what it costs — a species of sojdiis- 
try so transparent as to be penetrated to the 
bottom by the mind possessed of the fee* 
blest powers of discrimination. 

Another query : If the half-hour speech- 
es were accurately reported, as it is pro- 
fessed they were, and have been merely 
"revised by the parties," how has it come 
to pass that they vary in length from seven 
to twenty pages? And tho0e of Mr. A. 
are from one-fourth to one-third kmger than 
those of Mr. H.? Is it to be accounted for 
on the ground of greater local advantages, 
anS more leisure for proof-reading and re*- 
vision on the part of the former ? In the 
absence of all explanation, we cannot sug- 
gest a more plausible hypothesis* ' 
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Before we pass to our proposed review of 
the nineteen arguments of Mr. A., it is 
not too much to say of Mr. H. that his 
usual clearness distinguishes his arguments 
and replies ; he is usually Scriptural and 
forcible. He never compromises the dig- 
nity of his clerical profession by descend- 
ing to the low, the flippant, or the personal, 
for the sake of meeting his opponent on his 
own grounds. He always chose to leave 
him ill quiet possession of this unenviable 
department of the polemical field ; or to 
hand him over to the merited aweirds of the 
intelligent and impartial reader, into whose 
hands the above record of the discussion 
should chance to fall. 



DOL AUSTIN'S ABGUMENTS. 

The NiNETEEif Arguments of Mr. Aus- 
tin, we take for granted, contain the sum 
of what can be urged in favor of the sys- 
tem of doctrine — ^if system it really is— ;in 
whose defence and support he stands forth 
as the acknowledged champion — second in 
,ability and popularity to none of his coad- 
jutors. These considerations conspire to 
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Stamp his arguments, with more importance 
than their weight, point, or force could oth* 
erwise secure to thenK They must be re- 
garded as the finality in support of free 
believing. As such we present them, sep» 
arate and apart-'^together with our re- 
view — ^to the attention of the reader. If 
they are important or conclusiye, they 
are so intrinsically ; if neither can be * 
claimed for them, let them be ^^weighed 
in the balance and found wanting." We 
hope at least the eyes of community may 
be more fully open to a realization of the 
real basis on which this — ^to many — spe- 
x^ious system of free believing actually rests. 
A more full explanation of its kindred re- 
lationship to "free thinking" may be ex- 
pected, after the arguments in its support 
shall have been examined. Nor is it im- 
portant to our object to inquire, whether 
those arguments were original with Mr. A* 
It is enough that he has en^loyed them, 
thereby endorsing them, and resting his 
theory upon them. And hence, the infer-^ 
ence is clear, that in his own estimation, at, 
least; they were deemed to be conclusive. 
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Hence, whether original or not, they have 
undergone the last finishing touches of' a 
master's hatid ; and coming before the read- 
er in a connected series^ their claim to be 
the finality in support of free believing 
should be cheerfully acknowledged, as an 
act of justice both to their author and the 
system which they have been advanced to 
sustain. In this light we proceed to con- 
sider them. 



ABOUHEirT I. 

•*THE DESIRE OF GOD." 

''PR0F0SITI019': 1. God desires the final holiness 
and happiness of all mankind. 2. His desires will 
ultimately be satisfied.'' Page 119. 

In the first place, this argument — so 
called — ^is mere assertion. In the second 
place, the assertions are based on mere 
groundless assumption. In the third place, 
this argument will prove anything else as 
conclusively as it proves the doctrine in 
question. For example, suppose you wish 
to prove that all men will ultimately become 
angels. You proceed to argue this from 
"the desire of God." You lay down what 
you call a proposition, marking your aas^~ 
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tions embraced under it 1, 2, 3, &c., when 
your argument assumes this form : 1. 'Ood 
desires the final" transformation ''of all 
mankind" into angels. 2. "His ^desires 
will ultimately be satisfied." You next 
quote Job 23 : 13, as Scripture warrajQt fcwr 
your assumption : ''He is in one mind, and 
who can turn him ? And what his soul de- 
sireth, even that he doeth." Your argu- 
ment is complete. You have demonstrsH 
ted that all mankind will ultimately become 
angels ! The question is settled. The 
doctrine is established with all the certain- 
ty such an argument can give it. But your 
argument is not exhausted. It stands good 
with all its force, as you may have occa- 
sion to use it, to prove that all animals will 
ultimately become men ; or that all reptiles 
will ultimately become quadrupeds; all 
birds ostriches ; or anything else conceiva- 
ble. You have a standing argument which 
amounts to demonstration ; and one so sim- 
ple that any child can comprehend it. You 
have only to assert that God desires it — and 
that his desires will ultimately be satisfied, 
your argument is completely set foclh« 
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Let not the objector reply, "this is ma- 
king short work of it ;" for short as it is, 
it is no shorter nor less conclusive when 
applied at pleasure, than when applied to 
proYe the final holiness and happiness of 
all mankind. If there is validity in the aiv 
gnment in one case, there is in another. 
But if you pei-sist in denying that such an 
argument has the least claim to validity or 
cogency, and that the conclusion is both 
absurd and ridiculous ; allow us to remind 
you that your inveterate orthodoxy will not 
alter the final result— it does not depend 
upon your own agency or concurrence in 
the slightest degree. But on the truth of 
the doctrine, ^demonstrated as above, all 
men will ultimately become angels ; ani- 
mals men, &c., &c. Should you still ob- 
ject that, as God is unchangeable, if he ev* 
er will desire, or now desires that all men 
diould be angels, he always did desire it ; 
and why, then, are not men angels now ? 
Why are they so vastly diflferent in charac- 
ter from that which will succeed their pres» 
ent one ? We can only say in reply — ^you 
have our argument. . ^ 
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But while the above does no injustice to 
Mr. A.'s first argument, it may be thought 
to deserve a more serious examination. — 
We said it is mere assertion. This we re- 
peat. Where, in Scripture, is the proof that 
^'God desires the final holiness and happi- 
ness of all mankind ?" Or that of apostate 
angels ? It cannot be shown. This naked 
assertion may be met by a denial of its truth. 
Till it is proved from Scripture, it remains 
what it is, bare assertion. You are not re- 
quired to disprove it. 

That God desires the present holiness 
and consequent happiness of all men, the 
Scriptures amply affirm. But this is de- 
sired on the part of God, andean be attained 
on the part of man, only ^through the atone- 
ment of Christ, the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and an actual compliance with the 
conditions of the Gospel. The efficacy of 
the two former, and the availability of the 
latter, extend not beyond the grave. It is 
idle to assert that God desires the final holi- 
ness and happiness of those who spurn both 
during their present probation, which reach- 
not beyond the grave. But those who 
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asseit the final salvation of all men, are 
bound to prove that probation extends so 
far at least into eternity, more or les^, as 
will embrace the term of the assumed res- 
toration. This extension of probation into 
eternity, so as to secure the salvation of 
those who die in sin, it devolves upon the 
advocates of the hypothesis to prove. But 
naked assertion, based upon equally naked 
assumption, is not proof. 

As it respects the assertion that ^'tiie de* 
sires of God will be ultimately satisfied/' 
judging from existing facts, the presumption 
is against such a conclusion. That they 
are not now satisfied, needs no proof. And 
where is the evidence that the incorrigible 
sinner, who withstands all the iirfluences of 
the Holy Spirit, the monitions of his own 
conscience, and the preached Gospel in the 
present life, will come to that repentance in 
the after-life, without them, which he re- 
fuses to exercise now while he has them ? 
Where is the proof that future punishment, 
in a state of moral abandonment by the 
Spirit, will produce that moral change upon 
him in a future state, which divm^ ^%^w^l ^ 
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under the instituted means of grace, &iled 
to effect while here ? And where is the ev- 
idence that the rejected pardon which was 
spurned while here, will still be tendered 
to him by an offended God, and be accepted 
by the sinner, there ? Presumption is un- 
deniably against the conclusion. Till it is 
removed by positive Scripture proof, to rest 
the doctrine upon bare assertion, only proves 
how far men will sometimes go in support 
of m^re hypothesis. It shows that "the 
wish was father to the thought." It illus- 
trates what is meant hy free believing : a 
faith uncontrolled and uncurtailed by Scrip- 
ture testimony. 



ABOTTMEKT n. 
"the intention of god." 

"Proposition: God originally intended that the 
doctrine of universal salvation should be true — and ac- 
tually believed its teachings would be fulfilled." Page 
121- 

What are the teachings of the theory in 
question ? When summed up in a single 
utterance, it is that all men will at length 
arrive at a state of moral parity, God in- 
lended; originally, that this doctrine of mor- 
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al parity, or equality, <'^ould be true, and 
actually believed its teachings would be ful« 
filled," is the naked assertion which Mr. A* 
has called an argument/ But that which 
is thus asserted, is both absurd and impos* 
sible. It is absurd to suppose that God ev- 
er intended that the period should arrive 
when the existing stud essential distinctions 
between right and wrong, good and evil, 
sin and holiness^ guilt and innocence, shall 
be blotted out among all moral beii\gs in 
the universe ! This would be to rescind 
all obligations growing out of those rela- 
tions, which are, and ever must remain in- 
separable from the character of man as a 
moral being. This recognized distinction 
between actions, performed in keeping with 
man's relations to his Maker and his fellow- 
man, h£is marked the Divine conduct towards 
men and towards angels, in all that is known 
of the Divine conduct towards both. The 
atonement is an expedient* introduced as the 
ground on which man may escape the con- 
sequences of his acknowledged violation of 
the duties and obligations growing out of 
those relations which are inseparable from 
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his existence and character, as an iirttilec- 
told and consequently a moral being. For 
disobedient angels, no such inrovifiion has 
been made. For man, it is available, on 
the conditions on which its benefits are ten- 
dered, only during a limited term of his be- 
ing. If he neglect or refuse, till this me* 
diatorial period expires, ''there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins.'' Hence it is ab- 
surd to pretend that God originally intended 
results depending upon a system contrary 
to the essential provisions of such system. 
More absurd it would not be, to assert that 
God originally intended that the results of 
a due improvement of seed time and harvest, 
shall be equally sure to the man who im- 
proves and who neglects to imporove them. 
But this hypothesis of final moral parity 
goes on the necessary annihilation of all 
those moral distinctions in conduct, charac- 
ter and reward, which God has ordained to 
be eternal. The result contemplated in the 
hypothesis — for it is nothing more-— can be 
reached only by the sacrifice of these dis- 
tinctions. This, we aver, is impossible. 
God will as soon cease to be God. He will 
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• 

as soon cease to be God, as cease to hate 
sin and love righteousness. He cannot de- 
ny himself. He is immutable. It is an ut- 
terance of captiousness, to say that when 
God looks upon sin, and consequently upon 
the sinner, as such, with displeasure at one 
period, and upon him as repenting and be- 
lieving at another, that God must change ! 
The change is in the sinner. But when 
the period of such transition from sin to 
holiness, through submission to that agency 
and those influences which alone can secure 
this change in moral character, is forever 
past, it will be impossible for God to look 
upon the sinner with approval. 

Besides, these moral distinctions are re- 
cognized by the moral sense, or conscience, 
of all mankind. Merit and demerit, praise 
and dispraise, censure and approbation, are 
based upon them. These distinctions are 
recognized in all civil governments. Hu- 
man society could not subsist, were they 
practically denied. Disaster and ruin would 
sweep over the universe, were the "Judge 
of all the earth" to disregard, them. Ths 
announcement would be the signal for uni- 
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tetesl rebellion. Allegiance to Heaven 
would be no security of happiness to men 
at angels. Let virtue and vice be con- 
founded, and there is no security that the 
virtuous and vicious in eternity will not 
change places, and be treated accordingly ; 
for on that supposition, the distribution 
of eternal rewards and punishments would 
be arbitrary. To secure, then, the favorite 
object of the hypothesis — ^the final holiness 
and happiness of those who enter eternity 
unholy and miserable — the certainty of the 
eternal happiness of those who become holy 
here, is sacrificed ; or to say the least, put in 
jeopardy. It is absurd and preposterous to 
believe that any hypothesis involving such 
a result should be true, or its teachings ever 
"be fulfilled." 



ABOUKEHTin. 

"the government op god," 

^'Proposition : 1. Jehovah is a soverei|^. 2. He 
has established a government over all mankind. 3, 
His government must be designed for a specific ob- 
ject 4. That object is the secure and permanent es- 
tablishment of the good of each and every being over 
whom it is exercised. 5. God is perfect — ^his govern- 
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ment is perfect — and in its final results it will bri^f 
all men to a state of perfect holiness and happiness." — 
P. 123. 

The assumptions in the first three sen- 
tences are mere truisms. There is no ne- 
cessary connection between them and the 
fourth and fifth. What these two contaia 
is naked assertita in support of the cher- 
ished hypothesis mentioned in them. 

That God has always exercised a gov- 
ernment over men and angels, no one who 
admits his being, denies. What a govern- 
ment fails to secure to the individuals gov- 
erned, during the process of its administrar 
tion, before the offender falls under the re- 
tributive sanctions of its violated laws, it 
never subsequently secures. As well might 
it be argued that the government which in- 
flicts capital punishment upon the murder- 
er will, '*in its final results," restore both 
the murdered and the murderer to life and 
inviolable future amity ! Or that the m^k' 
nieipal government of New- York will, at 
some future time, effect the restoration of 
all those to life who, in the riot at the As- 
tor-place theatre, fell victims to popular vi- 
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olence and outrage ! And yet, if the above 
argument proves anything, it proves this. 
Hence, to assert that restoration is the grand 
object of the Divine government, and will 
be its final result, is both totally absurd, 
and entirely unsupported by all analogy. 
Nor do the Scriptures cast a shadow in that 
direction. And an argument built on mere 
assumption and false analogies, with those 
who possess only moderate discrimination, 
deserves not the credit of being specious. 
Its sojJhistry is too transparent not to be 
pierced to the bottom by the feeblest men- 
tal vision. 

On the contrary, that government comes 
nearest to our conception of the perfect, 
which duly protects the innocent, while it 
inflicts certain and adequate punishment 
upon the guilty. The reformation of the 
vicious is not the only, perhaps not the 
paramount object of punishment. Should 
this be granted, it would hold good only 
with respect to those who had not, as yet, 
proved themselves irreclaimable. The in* 
corrigible should be dealt with accordingly. 
That government would be a mockery 
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which made no diserimination m the de* 
giees of the penalties inflicted. One class 
of punishments might be styled reformato* 
ry; the other retributive. In retributive 
penalties there may be' the appearance o£ 
inequality in peculiar cases. For example, 
for the 'murder of one man or of a thou^ 
84tndf the life of the murderer is all that 
can be taken — ^unless, indeed, aggravations 
are added to the circumstances which jMre* 
cede and attend his execution. This re- 
sults from the imperfection of human gov* 
emments. But with this imperfection the 
Divine government is not chargeable. For, 
admitting the time or duration of future 
punishment to be the same, the degree or 
intensity may correspond to the degree of 
criminality. The absence of any, even 
the slightest indication, that disobedient 
angels will ever enjoy a reprieve, adds all 
the force of analogy to the conclusion that 
if sinful men fall under the curse of the 
Divine law at all in a future state, that pen- 
alty will remain without reprieve or repeal. 
And that future punishment awaits those 
who die unpardoned, this argument as- 
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smnes to be trae« Hence, that the penalty 
of the violated law, inflicted in eternity, 
will ever be lifted, cannot be admitted with^ 
out specific Scripture proof. And that as 
a good government secures the greatest 
good of all within its scope, and during its 
continuance ; and as the government of 
God embraces in its purview all the moral 
beings in the universe ; and as its continu* 
ance is to be eternal, who will undertake 
to deny the possibility that the great Sov- 
ereign may have seen it best for the good 
of the universe to ordain the eternal, as well 
as the future punishment of the finally im- 
penitent ? The fact of the existence of 
the government of God, leaves the ques- 
tion untouched. And that it is the grand 
end of that government to raise the obe- 
dient and disobedient alike ultimately to a 
state of moral parity, remains to be proved, 
and till this is done, nothing is done. We 
can perceive nothing at present in the work- 
ings of the Divine government, which tends 
to this result in the least. 
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ABOUXEVTiy. 
"the FUiriLLMEWT OF THE ULW OF" LOVE.** 

"Proposition: 1. The Creator, in his moral law, 
Juts enjoined it upon every human being, as a sacred 
obligation, to love God supremely, and his neighbor 
as himself. 2. That law will, in due time, be univer- 
sally fulfilled. 3. When all men thus love God and 
their neighbor, they will be holy and happy." Page 
139. 

That the substance of the requirement 
of the DiTine law is supreme love to God, 
and to love our neighbor as ourselves, there 
is no occasion to fmve. This, then, is a 
mere truism to all who believe .the Bible. 
That the time will eome when the majori- 
ty of those who shall then live, will yield 
to this requirement, is highly probable. 
But this is not the point. That ail who 
have died in enmity to God and man, will 
ever come up to this high requirement, is 
what should be shown. Here is where we 
are left to the mere personal declaration of 
the author of these arguments, for evidence 
of the anticipated event. When hypothe- 
sis is built lipon hypothesis, extend the se- 
ries as far as you please, you make no ap- 
proach to certainty. 
3 
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It is now six thousand years since this 
law was first enjoined upon man, without 
having heen fulfilled by a majority of the hu- 
man race. In every generation, men have 
died in its violation. How much longer 
will it be before their enmity will be ex- 
changed {(X love ? Free believer, see on 
what a rope of sand your system is sus- 
pended ! If the Gospel does not transform 
the heart while under all its influences and 
appliances, who will tell us what will ef- 
fect this object when all these shall have 
ceased forever? If the Bible do contain 
the proof, it devolves upon those who ad- 
vocate the hypothesis to set it forth. If 
this is not done, we may legitimately con- 
clude it cannot be done. 



•*THE PATERNAL CHARACTER OP GOD.** 

''Proposition: 1. God is the Father of all men. 
2. His aiiection for his o&priiig is of the same natmje 
as that of a wise and good earthly father, but infinite- 
ly stronger and more enduring. 3. All that a wise 
and good earthly parent would do for his children, had 
he the power, our Heavenly Father will do, in the 
fulhaess of time, for all men.** Page 141. 
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It would be self-delusion in us so to mag« 
nify the paternal character of God as to 
eclipse the regal and judicial aspects of 
His character. This is not done by the 
inspired writers. And why should the pa- 
ternal relation be carried beyond the true 
analogies? The truth cannot require it. 
And that hypothesis which can only be 
supported by stretching such analogies be- 
yond their proper limits, must rest upon a 
slender foundation. The analogy based 
upon the relation between an earthly pa- 
rent and its natural offsjHring, applied to the 
Supreme Being and His offspring, man, 
when carried out, strongly militates against 
the hypothesis which the paternal charac* 
ter of God is adduced to sustain. It is 
true, it may hold as an illustration of that 
moral discipline which God in his grace 
and providence administers upon men as a 
means of their reclamation and salvation. 
This is what the inspired writers inculcate. 
But who does not know that the paternal 
authority over the child is limited to the pe« 
riod of its minority. And who has not heard 
of examples of children so wayward as to 
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proYoke the grieved and injured parents to 
alienate forever the irreclaimable son? 
This point in the analogy is fatal to the ar- 
gument Nor will it do so to bring down 
the Divine charaeter and conduct as to de* 
grade them into an undao-oorrespondence 
with the sympathies of our imperfect na- 
tures. Why attempt thus to mislead both 
ourselves and others ? 

As a specimen of the constructive inter- 
pretation the author of these arguments 
puts upon certain passages of Scripture^ 
take the following : ''Let the wicked for- 
sake his way," &c. — ^Isaiah 55 : 7- Says 
Mr. A., <^This Divine invitati(m will stand 
forever, for the acceptance of man ! There 
is no tin>e set, no limit fixed, no place de- 
signed when or where it . shall cease. Let 
the wicked repent and turn to God^ and 
they shall be abundantly pardoiied^ isi the 
'3tat»ling rule' of eternity I" So says Mr. 
Austin. But the prophet saysj m the pre« 
Qeding verse, '^Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call ye upon him while he 
ijs near." This looks more w if the prom*; 
is^ «f $lNi&daAt psM:don to tl^e << wicked wha 
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forsakes his way, aud the unrighteous his 
thoughts/' is the standing nile of Time 
than of eternity. Page 145. 



ASGincsHT VI. 
"the love of god." 



"PaoposiTtofr : 1. The CretJtor possesses the spir- 
it of love. 2. His love extends to all mankind, and 
will endure forever. 3. A Grod of love would not 
create objects beloved, for ai^ other destiny thas ho* 
liness and happiness. 4. The fact that Deity par* 
poses a state of things, is ample evidence that it will 
be accomplished." Page. 181* 

The point in these sentences on which 
the argument — ^if it deserves the name — 
seems principally to turn, is the "destiny" 
under which it is assumed man was Cfoateda 
But that man was created under any "des- 
tiny" whatever, except that of immortali- 
ty, cannot be Emitted without proofs ThQ 
desired proof is not given. Yqu mu9| 
take, as in several former instances, dog" 
matical assertion ikn&tead of evidence. If 
man is created free,''a8 he must be to be re- 
wardable or punishable, it is puerile to talk 
about his being created with a "destipy to 
holiness aud happiness.'^ Whatever desti* 
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ny is predicable of man, as being that for 
which he was created, may be affirmed of 
him now. Bat, in spite of that assumed 
"destiny" to holiness, how many continue 
in sin. Hence, this argument, like the pre- 
ceding, ends where it begins, in mere as- 
sumption. If such showing will warrant 
free believing, we are frank to own the sub- 
jects of such faith are not chargeable with 
being oyer-scruptilous. 



ASGUXEVT vn. 

^THE FORE-KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.*' 

'^Proposition : 1. God foreknows all events that 
transpire in time and eternity, 2. A God infinitely 
holy and infinitely good, would not have created his 
earthly offspring without he foreknew that their heing 
would result in a condition uf endless purity and bliss. 
3. That an infinite God foreknows an event, or state 
of things, is proof positive that it will take jplace.' 
Page 199. 

That God would not have created man, 
except on the condition stated ; that the 
existence of man will issue as is averred ; 
and that the knowledge of an event is proof 
that it will transpire — are all gratuitous as- 
sumptions — ^premises which must first be 
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established, before the conclusion in ques- 
tion can be legitimately deduced from them. 
That God foreknows all things past, pres- 
ent, future and possible, needs no proof 
with any one duly instructed on the subject. 
But it does not follow because God foresaw 
that some men and angels would irrecoYer«> 
ably forfeit his fayor by their own volunta- 
ry disobedience, that therefore their perdition 
was unaToidable or necessary. In foresee- 
ing what they would do, he also forsaw 
what they might do. Hence it maybe as- 
serted that all angels and men might have 
.retained their innocence and his eternal fa- 
voT. It is not conceivable that God could 
create men or angels invested with those 
attributes of character which constitute 
them moral agents, without involving the 
possibility of an abuse of such moral agen- 
cy. So that the fact that he has seen fit 
to create them, proves that the above decla- 
ration, in sentence No. 2, is unwarrantably 
broad as well as bold. They have been 
created under the possibility — ^not the ne- 
cessity — of sin and its consequences ; and 
could not be created otherwise, if created 
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moral beings. Angels hare fallen, and men 
hare fallen ; the former remain unredeem- 
ed ; for the latter, a price has been paid, 
by which a door of hope has been opened 
and escape rendered possible to all — certain 
to all who cordially embrace the proffered 
blessing. That God knows who will, and 
who will not, results from his perfect knowl- 
edge. But he knows at the same time, 
that those who will,- may not, and those 
who will not, may. Where, then, is the ev- 
Mence that the Divine fore-knowledge of 
an event <<is proof positive that it will take 
place ?" Why confound the Divine know- 
ledge of events — ^which is all present know- 
ledge with God — with the necessity or cer- 
tainty of events? Such knowledge docfs 
not, cannot invest the known event^-«nd 
to God all events are known — ^with any 
quality or character. The certainty, or ne- 
cessity of an event depends not upon the 
knowledge of it possessed by any intelligent 
being in the universe. If certain, this de- 
pends upon, and results from, something in 
the agent acting, if by an event an act is 
meant; a$ for ezamide, the circumstances 
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and motiyes which influence the actor. — 
Certainty presupposes that the various mo- 
tives, circumstances and influences which 
affect the actor, and modify the action, have 
been already balanced, and all contingency 
removed, in order that we may ascribe to it 
what we call certainty. But such an act 
or event is not necessary, because it is cer* 
tain; a necessary event is certain, but a 
certain event is not necessary. The dis- 
tinction seems to be this : a necessary act 
or event depends upon causes out of the 
actor ; a certain act or eveat depends upon 
causes within the agent or actor, or the cir- 
cumstances which surround him. 

If all things and events are present to 
Him who '^inhabits eternity," fore-knowl- 
edge, with respect to Him, cannot strictly 
be predicated of miy event. And for jthe 
simple reason that priority and subsequency 
are relations between the events themselves 
— not between God and them. What, then, 
is there in what is called "the fore-knowl- 
edge of God," which proves the ultimate 
moral parity of the human r^e ? Here 
again we have assumption for argument* ^ 
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ABOnOSHT Tm. 

^THE MX&CT OF GOD." 

'Trofosition : 1. Mercy is one of die attributes of 
God, fL Infinite Mercy desires the happiness of all 
mankind* 3. In a universe over which a mercifttl 
Deity reigns, the desires of Mercy must finally be- 
come abundantly satisfied." Page 201. 

Mercy is not considered to be a distinct 
attribute! in the character of God. It is 
rather an exercise of goodness towards the 
guilty and the wretched. God was always 
good ; but that goodness was never evinced 
or exercised in the way of mercy, till sin 
and suffering entered the universe. Nor is 
there any proof in Scripture that mercy — ^the 
exercise of goodness — has been shown ''the 
angels that sinned." But man has been, 
and still is, the distinguished object of the 
Divine mercy. And if it were the sole de- 
sign of Mr. A. to keep out of sight all spe- 
cific recognition of the atonement by Christ 
— the grandest exhibition of the Divine 
mercy ever made to an astonished universe 
of moral beings — and the specific conditions^ 
on which the saving benefits of the atone-^ 
ment are tendered to guilty, suffering, ruin* 
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ed man, he coidd not have employed lan- 
guage more artfully to compass his design. 
This is not strange, if, to use his own lan- 
guage, he and til free believers ^'decidedly 
reject the old heathen dogma of a sacrifice 
to placate the wrath of God, to enable men 
to sin and avoid punishment. A miserable 
error which was incorporated into the doc- 
trines of the Christian Church in the dark 
ages, and which, singularly, is still clung 
to by the partialist clergy, under the name 
of the Atonement^^ Page 136. 

If the reader is not already aware of the 
fact, the above quotation will apprize him 
of it, that free believers make no account of 
God's mercy in "forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin ;" and for the reason cur- 
rent among them, that all sin is inevitably 
punished in the perpetrator ! This is hint- 
ed at in the utterance — "to enable men to 
sin and avoid punishment." Than the idea 
that the guilty can by possibility obtain re- 
mission of guilt, and thereby escape its pun- 
ishment, few things are more repugnant to 
the advocates of free believing. Hence 
with them, mercy is alwaysa generic idea*— 
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not a specific exercise of the Divine good- 
ness — as appears from the Bible. 

But on their own gronnds we may be al- 
lowed to inquire, if what mercy now de- 
sires, it always desired, why this desire in 
the prevention or immediate cure of human 
misery, has not been long since "gratified ?'* 
Where, then, is the proof that it will be 
gratified at some indefinitely future period 
in changeless eternity, in the restoration of 
the incorrigibly wicked to the state assum- 
ed in the argument ? If to reiterate the 
very question to be proved, in various forms, 
in what is called arguments, is proof, then 
here again you have the end of the argu- 
ment iarfiree believing. If not, you simply 
have another example of petitio principii^ 
or begging the question. 

ASGHMEKTIZ. 



**THE JUSTICE or OOD.'* 

''Proposition: 1. God is infinitely just 2. His 
justice will remedy all moral evil — rectify whatever is 
wrong in man — and restore harmony in the moral uni- 
verse. 3. Justice between the Creator and the crea- 
ture requires and will secure the everlasting good of 
&U maokind.'* Page 216. 
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That justtee is en^ ottht Divine attributes 
cannot be denied ; and that God is infinite- 
ly ju0t, ifl as true as that he is infinitely 
wise and good. There ean be no issue on 
these points. But that the justiee of God 
<^wiU Bssiedy all moral evil/' is not so ob- 
viouis as that it will punish it, whether in 
angels or men, unless that punishment is 
remitted through a free and full pardon.—^ 
There are two sdternatives between which 
those who are guilty of moral evil, or sin, 
may choose, viz : pafdoa and pimishment. 
Those who are unpardoned here will be 
punished in a futuse state ; and those who 
are pardoned here, are not liable to be pun- 
ished there. 

How the justiee of God ^'will remedy idl 
flAoral eviP' needs explanation. This ex- 
{Sanation we have not been able to find.-^ 
Mr. A. contents himself with asserting in 
his expansion of declaration ^%^* that the 
nature of justice is "simply aioHT." He 
45ay8, "it claims that whatever wrong is en- 
acted in the universe shall be remedied''—- 
Admitted. But let us see. how this princi- 
flLt will look when carried out. 
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Justice in the executive of any good gov- 
. emment will secure to the subjects of such 
government full and equal rewards and pun- 
ishments, according to their demerit. To 
the loyal, it will secure protection ; upon 
the disloyal, it will secure the infliction of 
the penalties of 'the violated law. These 
are, and must be the awards of justice. — 
Justice in the great Sovereign of the uni- 
verse will eminently secure these results to 
the subjects of his vast empire. These 
truths are undeniable. Let us next apply 
them. 

In the creation of man, God must have 
had some design, or it would not have been 
a work of wisdom. That design must 
have been the present and future happiness 
of man, or it would not have been a work 
of benevolenoe. As man is a moral being, 
that happiness must have been moral hap- 
piness, or it would not have been congenial 
to bis exalted nature ; it would have 
.been the happiness simply of some inferior 
creature. To secure xnoral happiness, the 
will of man must harmoniae perfectly with 
the Divine will i otherwise the will of th«( 
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creature and that of the Creator would em- 
brace difTerent, and possibly adverse objects. 
To prevent this, the will of the Creator 
must be the law of the creature ; otherwise 
man would have no standard of the recti* 
tude of his own will — ^no criterion for the 
guidance of his actions. The violation of 
this law, i. e. to oppose the will of the Cre* 
ator, would be to disturb the moral harmo* 
ny of the intelligent universe, and conse- 
<]^ntly the greatest evil that could befall 
it. As man was constituted an intelligent, 
moral agent, his obedience to this law must 
be free and unconstrained, or it would 
neither merit praise nor deserve blame.-— 
And as he must be influenced by motives — • 
it being impossible to apply ^rce without 
destroying his accountability — the strongest 
motives appreciable by his gifted powerSi 
would not be too strong under cixcumstances 
so critical and important What motives 
could be mote commanding to a moral be* 
ing than the promise of eternal happiness 
as the reward of obedience, and the threat* 
ening of eternal misery as the punishment 
of disobedience* Motives whose dimenif 
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sions, so to speak, were less broad, high, 
and extended, would have been inappro^ 
priate and inadequate, on sereral accounts. 
They would not have corresponded to man's 
susceptibility of unin«»sured hope and fear ; 
the magnitude of the interests pending^— 
hn own and those of his race being alike in- 
Tolved; they^rf^ra/ relations in which he 
stood to his Maker, in behalf of his race, 
which he represented. — Such were the mo-> 
tires under which man began his probation* 
ary existence. High as they were, solemn 
as they were, momentous as they were, he 
broke through the formidable barriers of 
threatened eternal misery, and the promise 
of eternal life, resisted the Divine will, tram- 
pled on the law of justice, and encountered 
its fearful penalty. What remained but for 
justice, pledged equally to maintain the 
rights of the Sovereign as those of the sub« 
ject, impartially to inflict the incurred sanc-> 
tion i The uplifted stroke is ready to fal) 
-^-^Mercy interposes, and entreats a respite 
till her overtures can be heard. That the 
claims of the broken law were just and 
right, is not denied. The guilt of the cul^ 
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prit is neither disputed nor extennated.*-^ 
The sanctions of the riolated law are equal 
and right-^set over against the rewards of 
obedience. Those could not be less, with- 
out diminishing these* The moral equi-pon- 
derance must be maintained in the scales of 
equity. No offset or abatement can be 
pleaded^ No such plea is offered. Mercy's 
overture is this — ^that a Substitute shall tako 
the place of the trembling culprit ; one 
whose dignity is peerless; he shall per- 
fectly fulfill the requirements of the law, and 
thereby justify its claims ; he shall then so 
suffer in the sinner's stead as to present a 
valid consideration to Justice^ for granting 
the offender a conditional reprieve. The 
stipulations are such, that if the sinner shall 
confess his guilt, approve the conditions of 
his reprieve, honor the Substitute, acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Sovereign, con- 
form in future to the precepts of the broken 
law, he shall be exonerated from liability to 
suffer its impending sanctions for past de- 
linquencies. Justice, in the meantime, 
shall hold the covenant in his own hands, 
it being distinctly understood, that in caaet 
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the sinner— -«nd by consequence, any of his 
posterity — shall prove delinquent in the dis- 
charge of his duties, according to the terms 
stipulated — ^then, and in that case, Justice 
shall execute the unmitigated sanctions of 
the broken law, as if no stipulations, at the 
instance of Mercy, had been entered into 
by the parties. — Such is an imperfect view 
of the relation between divine justice and 
the introduction of moral evil by man's of- 
fence ; together with the claim of Justice 
upon man under the mediatorial system, 
which secinres mankind a second trial — a 
conditional escape from the sanctions of the 
divine law. 

Divine justice is no less displayed in the 
atonement than Divine mercy. They both 
meet, harmonize, and are mutually illus* 
trated, honored, and satisfied in that great- 
est of marvels to the intelligent universe. — 
The atonement is a grand expedient, or con- 
sideration, in view of which God can ^<be 
just, and the justifier of him who believeth 
in Jesus." — Rom. 3 : 26. It evinces the. 
'^righteousness of God," no less than his 
<4ove." "For God so loved the world that 
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he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." — John 3 : 16« 
Here is an exhibition of Divine love. ''He 
that spared not his own son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ?" — ^Rom. 
8: 32. Here we have an exhibition of 
both justice and mercy. , And that man's 
reprieve is conditional,-r-that the future and 
eternal benefits of the atonement are made 
to depend upon his own act, is clearly im- 
plied in both these passages. In the fol- 
lowing it is as specifically expressed as it 
can be in words : ''He that believeth on 
him, [Christ,] is not condemned: but he 
that believeth not, is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God." — John 
3 : 18. Thus it is impossible not to see 
how justice is concerned in the remedy for 
all moral evil, as it respects mankind. 

Divine justice is also seen in what is called 
the natural punishment of sin ; by which 
is meaut those immediate consequences of 
certain acts of transgression which are iu** 
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MparsMf connected with the violation of 
0ome physical law of our being. Justice 
maintains the honor of Grod's law, and will 
hot permit its riolation with impunity. — 
Sometimes it inflicts summary or condign 
punishment upon the offender, for a flagmnt 
breach of God's moral law. The offender 
is cut down with a stroke, by natural means, 
in some rare and marked instances. These 
examples, however, must be regarded as 
exceptiont^ rather than the rule of the Di« 
vine procedure. It is also to be observed, 
that in those examples of natural punish- 
ment which come In the form of famine, 
pestilence, wars, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
&o., which fall upon whole communities, 
nations, or provinces, that the righteous and 
the wicked suffer in common. Under the 
present state of things, it cannot be others- 
wise, as a general rule. But this only shows 
how far Justice is pledged to <^rectify what 
is wrong in man" here, and not in another 
state of being. It proves, with many other 
examples in which the balances of Justice 
are seen to preponderate, as far as temporal 
'good and evil are concerned, against the 
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righteous and in faror of the wicked, that 
there will he a final "Day of Judgment," as 
it is called in the Scriptures. The apostle 
seems to hare had these very examples in 
his eye, when he said, "The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly out of temptation, 
and to reserve tlie unjust unto the Day of 
Judgment, to be punished." 2 Peter 2 : 9. 

As to the Scripture proof of a future day 
of Judgment, it is so plain, pointed, reiter- 
ated, and conclusive, that it would be a 
waste of time to reason with the man out 
of the Scriptures, who professes to believe 
their Divine inspiration, and still denies it. 
It is there that Divine Justice will "restore 
the harmony of the moral universe ;" 
though not in the sense in which these 
words were uttered in this argument by 
Mr. A. 

This brings us to that view of Divine 
Justice which is sometimes called positwe, 
or punitive. This will consist in the as- 
signment bf eternal awards to each individ- 
ual, according to his moral character at the 
Judgment. If Abraham, while making in- 
tercession for the cities of the plain, con« 
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ceired that it would be incompatible with 
justice, '^that the righteous should be as the 
wicked" — ^that "that would be far from 
God" — assigning the grand reason in the 
interrogative assertion — ''Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" — Gen. 18 : 
25 ; how much more incongruous must it 
be to all our sentiments and convictions of 
justice — the unsophisticated verdict of con- 
science — and those clear and broad princi* 
pies which are spread over the whole sur- 
face of the Scriptures, to make Divine Jus- 
tice not only accessory to the removal of 
the ancient land-marks between virtue and 
vice, merit and demerit, but the grand agent 
whose last great act shall be, according to 
the argument, to assign the same reward 
''to him who serveth God, and him who 
serveth him not ! If this argument from 
"the justice of God," fails to demonstrate 
this, it fails to accomplish its author's de- 
sign in presenting it. "Harmony in the 
moral universe" is synonymous with ulti- 
mate mora/ jpartVy — the goal of every free 
.believer. This is the great idea of the hy« 
pothesis. 
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But there is a jrjpecta/ meaning in the last 
Bentence in this argument, which deserves 
to be more fully developed. It is the in- 
justice of creating men without their own 
consent, and placing them in those circum- 
stances in which man, as a moral being, 
must be placed — accountable for his actions, 
and a candidate for eternal rewards and pun- 
ishments. If we comprehend the point, it 
is this in amount. But hear Mr. A. in his 
own words : '^If Deity foresaw that a being, 
or any number of beings, would, if ushered 
into existence, become doomed to endless 
blasphemy and woe, why pebsist in crea- 
ting them, without even allowing them the 
opportunity oi choosing whether they would 
be formed or not ?" Page 201. Here is a 
new idea — but whether original with the 
author of this quotation or not, not know- 
ing, we cannot say. But this is certain, it 
has currency at a premium among ^ee be- 
lievers. The novel idea is this — ^that the 
Creator should give any uncreated beings 
"the opportunity of choosing whether they, 
would be formed or not !" It will require^ 
as mighty an intellect as that which origi- 
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nated the conception, to explain hot^ it was 
possible for the Creator to consult uncreated 
beings about their o\rn creation ! Perhaps 
we mistake the point, and this ^'opportuni- 
ty of ohoosiag wbetiier they would be 
formed or not," is to be given at some stage 
in the process midway between naught and 
entity ; when, at their own option, the pro* 
posed beings shall be allowed to fall back 
into their former nonentity, or, with their 
consent^ the Creator shall "persist in crea* 
ting thmn," till the work is consummated ! 
As the idea of permstenceinso prominent, it 
is probable the latter is intiended. Let St. 
Paul administer the deserved rebuke for the 
utterance of such a compound of absurdity 
and folly : "Nay, but O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, why hast 
thou made me thus ?" Horn. 9 : 20. 

That "justice between the Creator and 
the creature^ requires and will secure the 
everlasting good of all mankind," in the 
sense of raising the virtuous and the viciousr 
while heif , to a state of moral parity here- 
after, ijs to make the Governor of the uni«. 
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verse act a part vastly different from that 
which the apostle assigns to temporal gov- 
ernors ; who, he says, "are sent by God for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well." 1 Peter 2 : 14, 
This argument halts and falters where most 
of the rest in the series are lame ; in at- 
tempting to draw a certain conclusion from 
unsustained assumption in the jHremiaes. 



AMramrz. 

'<TSS niSASUilB OF •OD.'' 

**PftQPosiTioif : 1. It is thQ pleasure of God that sU 
men shall finally become holy and happy. 9. God's 
pleasure will fiiudly become perfectly accomplished." 
Page 250. 

The only thing worthy of attention here, 
is the constructive application of Eph. 1 : 
10, and Col. 1 : 20 ; thereby putting them 
under contribution to prove *^hat all men 
shall finally become holy and happy."- — 
That these passages can be made to teach 
this doctrine, only by arbitrary eonstructiony 
will be obvious, when they are viewed in 
their proper connection. The apostle is 
speaking of the gracious design of God, un- 
der the Gospel, to embrace believing Gen- 
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tiles in the visible Church, along with be- 
lieving Jews. To the latter it had been 
-confined since its visible organization under 
Abraham. The Jews had not only monop- 
.olized all the immunities of the visible 
Church, but had long cheri^ed the most 
inveterate prejudice against the Gentiles, 
counting : them reprobated from the tn» 
faith, and the Divine favor. To break 
down this exclusiveness, now ripened into 
almost a ruling passion, on the part of the 
Hebrews, and to encourage the converted 
Gentiles to appreciate their privilege under 
the Gospel in a way not to disaffect the be- 
lievers among the Jews, was the delicate 
and difficult task which Providence had as- 
signed the apostle. Christianity was a sys- 
tem of religion equally new, though in dif- 
ferent senses, to both Jew and Gentile. It 
reduced both to the same level — "the Scrip- 
ture, concluding all under sin, that the 
promise, by faith of Jesus Christ, might be 
given to them that believe," Gal. 3 : 22— 
making salvation attainable to all on the 
same condition, and giving all, common 
rights and privileges in the visible Church. 
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This was God's original design, purpose 
and will ; notwithstanding the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, as a sort of parenthesis, was in^^ 
trodueed, extending over a space of some 
fifteen hundred years. This purpose of 
God, which had been concealed from the 
great mass of Jews, as well as Gentiles, "for 
ages and generations," was now disclosed. 
It is called "the mystery of his will." Eph. 
1 : 9. This is stated more fully in verse 
10 : "That in the dispensation of the full- 
ness of times, he might gather together in 
one, all things in Christ, both which axe in 
heaven and which are in earth ; even in 
him." By "dispensation," or econotmf, as 
it ibight be rendered, is meant the system 
or economy of Divine providence and grace, 
which always act in harmony. By "full- 
ness of times," the Christian dispensation 
is meant — extending throughout the whole 
period of Christ's mediation. This Gospel 
economy shall result in "gathering together 
in one" visible Church on earth, all true 
believers ; and finally, in the Church trium- 
{)hant, all the saved of men and holy angels. 
That by "things in earth," and "things in 
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heaven,'^ holy soigels and sared men are t& 
be understood, seems probable fr(»u the 
consideration that holy angels who have re- 
tained their allegiance, and holy men, be- 
fore they forfeited and when they renew 
their allegiance to God, are in perfect moral 
liarmony. Hence, that they should be 
united in one great ^'family," or community, 
and share eternal felicity together, imparts 
a lofty grandeur to the scope and results of 
Chrkt's mediation. 

But to apply these passages, as Mr. A. 
has done, to the final restoration of all who 
die in sin to the same moral parity with 
those \i\xo die forgiven, is gratuitous in the 
extreme. It assumes that which cannot* be 
admitted without clear and specific proof. 
But where is the evidence that the offer of 
pardon and salvation extends to incorrigible 
sinners in eternity, who had spumed these 
offers while on earth ? Where is the proof 
that the Holy Spirit will renovate the 
hearts of those in eternity who ^^resisted" it 
in time 7 Or that those results will be 
reached when the Mediator shall have ab* 
dicated his thfone of naediatioii; of which 
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the unreclaimed wilfully came short, under 
His gracious mediation ? And why limit 
the final restoration to unsaved men ? Why 
not embrace those angels which have cast 
oft their moral allegiance ? We cannot sup- 
press the conviction, that to the sincere be* 
liever of the Bible, all attempts to {»rove fi-« 
nal moral parity^ by arguments like these 
under review, must be regarded as address- 
ed, with any hope of producing conviction, 
to persons of that degree of credulity only, 
of which they are constrained to plead — > 
not guilty. That they may appear plausi- 
ble to a free believer j is possible ; that they 
cannot be regarded as Scriptural to one 
whose faith is founded upon, and shaped 
by, the clear and balanced deductions of 
Inspired teaching — ^is certain. 



AXeiTMEirT XI. 

^HE PRESBNCB OF GOD IN AXiL lOEN.'* 

^PaorosiTioif : 1. God wUl eventually dweU in all 
men. % In whaterer heart Grod sheds abroad his Dit 
vine presence, there is happiness." 

That <Hhere is happiness in whatever 
heart Ood shedg abroad his Divine pret* 
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©nee," as Mr. A. asserts, "is self-evident," 
iand will be readily conceded. But that 
*<3rod will eventually dwell in all men," 
must remain an empty assertion, till it is 
sustained by conclusive Scripture proof, 
Mr. A. was as well aware as the reader can 
be. This is the only point in the' argu- 
ment which he attempts to fortify, and this 
only by quoting a solitary passage. To 
maintain any important doctrine on the au- 
thority of a single text, not only contra- 
venes an important canon of interpretation, 
but casts suspicion upon the validity of such 
doctrine ; because there is no doctrine es- 
sential to the Christian system which de- 
pends on so slender a support. But still it 
is logical and proper that the author of the 
assertion, that "God will eventually dwell 
in all men," should be candidly heard, and 
due weight be given to the Scripture testi- 
mony adduced. The only question which 
remains to be decided is, does the passage 
teach the doctrine it is put under contribu- 
tion to prove ? It is this : "Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
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when he shall have put down all rule, and 
all authority and power. For he must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death. For he hath put all 
things under his feet. # # * # # 
And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him which did put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all." — 1 
Cor. 16:24-28. 

This passage occupies an important place 
in the apostle's argument for the general 
resurrection. In the preceding verse, he 
describes the manner of that great event. — 
Christ, whose resiuxection is the proof and 
pledge of that of all the dead of the human 
race, hence called the ^^jirst fruitSj^^ must 
rise^ra^, as he has done already. '^After- 
ward" — namely, at the end of time — "they 
who are his at his coming" to Judgment. — 
**But every one in his own order," rank or 
bandy as the term literally means. If the 
wicked are alluded to, in this comprehen- 
sive glance at tI]i|kclosing scene of earth, it 
^bere. But if their share in this great 
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event is only implied here, it is clearly ex- 
pressed elsewhere in the Scriptures. ''And 
many of them [the great multitude] that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.'* — ^Dan. 12 r 2. 
^The hour is coming, in the which all that 
are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
to the resurrection of life ,* and they that 
have done evil, to the resurrection of dam- 
nation."— John 6 : 28, 29. 

Pass on next to what is presupposed in«— 
<Hhen cometh the end," in the passage nz^ 
der consideration. Nothing can be meant 
but the termination of Christ's mediatorial 
reign. This is placed beyond question, by 
the united testimony of the following pas- 
sages : ''All power is given unto me, in 
heaven and in earth." — ^Mat. 28 : 18. "And 
[the Father] hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is the 
Son of Man."— John 5:27. "For the 
Father judgeth no man ; but hath conunit- 
ted all judgment unto tlyi^on." — ^Terse 22. 
*'Whom [that is OhristJ the heavens must 
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receive, [retain,] until the times of the res- 
titution [consummation, accomplishment,] 
of all things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets, since the 
w.orld began." — ^Acts 3 : 21. This marks 
the term or duration of Christ's mediation. 
The following, with those from Jbhn just 
quoted, describe the last great act of Christ 
as Mediator : ''Because he hath appointed 
a day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained."— Acts 17 : 31. "Then,"— after 
the dead shall have been raised, the gene- 
ral Judgment passed, the righteous awarded 
to eternal life, and the wicked to eternal 
punishment, together with "the devil and 
his angels," Matt. 25 : 41 — "cometh the 
end." But please to note, that the last of« 
ficial act of the Mediator was to pass seiu 
tence upon the two great moral aggregates 
of mankind. 

This done, why should he longer retaift 
his mediatorial office, since its last appro* 
priate work is now accomplished. The 
last intercession is oflfered. The last office- 
work of the Spirit has been wrought upon 
4 
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the last sinuer, to bring him to repentance. 
The last enemy is vanquished. Death it- 
self is dead ! Allowing Christ's authority, 
as Mediator, extended only to this world, 
the great purposes for which it was assunji- 
ed are now accomplished ; and he surrenders 
back his authority to Him from whom he 
received it, in which sense "the Son him- 
self is subject to him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all/' 
without the practical distinction, as it re- 
spects the appropriate office-work — ^if we 
may so speak — ^performed by each person 
in the holy Trinity. This is the consum- 
mation contemplated by the apostle in this 
passage. 

But where is the evidence that "Christ 
shall reign in his Mediatorial kingdom, till 
all men axe brought into subjection to him," 
in the sense of investment with holiness 
and happiness ? Where the proof, in Mr. 
A.'s language, that "all men having thus, 
through the influence of Christ's reign, be- 
come fitted for the residence of God's Holy 
Spirit, God himself shall then dwell in the 
hearts of all men?" What is there in 
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Christ's reign, aside from the direct agency 
of the Holy Spirit, which can by possibili- 
ty fit the heart for God's residence ? How 
are we to account for the utterance of this 
backward process ? For the apostle speaks 
of our becoming "a habitation of God 
through the Spirit."— Eph. 2 : 22. But ac- 
cording to Mr. A., men are to "become fitted 
for the residence of God's Holy Spirit, 
through the reign of Christ !" That men 
shall become the habitation of God, through 
the regenerating agency of the Holy Spirit, 
is a doctrine which oflFers itself to the at- 
tention of every serious reader of the Scrip- 
tures. But is this the doctrine advocated 
in this argument ? Nay, verily ; but it is 
fatal to the favorite theory of the ultimate 
moral parity of the human race. The idea 
that incorrigible sinners will be regenerated 
in eternity, without the agency of the Spirit 
— for it "shall not always strive with men" 
— when, under its strivings in time, they 
only "quenched" its influences, is too pre« 
posterous to find favor for a moment with 
any sane man, one would think — ejcept, 
indeed, with ^free believer. 
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When we look at the great facts and 
principles implied in the passage quoted to 
prove "the presence of God in all men," as 
set forth in other passages which embody 
them, in what a mournful light does it 
place the constructive theory which it is 
quoted to sustain. Sin is conquered in those 
who were willing to renounce it; Satan, 
the instigator of sin, and who long exerted 
"the power of death," or deadly power over 
men, is conquered by the light of the-Gos- 
pel generally, and personally in all who 
were willing to "resist" him ; and death is 
vanquished in the resurrection, first, of 
Christ himself, next in that of those who 
are "his at hiscoming ;" and lastly, in those 
who rise only to "shame and everlasting 
contempt." The great economy in all its 
parts, in all its indispensable agencies, in all 
its practical results, will then have consum- 
mated the term of its practical and saving 
processes and operations. The Mediatorial 
reign of Christ will have reached its final 
period. His throne will be forever abdi*- 
cuted. The "end" at last will come. The 
eternal moral conditions of the two great 
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aggregd.tes of the two known species of 
moral beings in the universe, angels and 
men, are now sealed up irrevocably. And 
yet, strange, yea passing strange though it 
be, Mr. A. presumes to offer that very ut- 
terance of the apostle, which in a summary 
manner announces these overwhelming 
facts, in proof of "God's presence in all 
men !" He can do no more. This pas* 
sage is the end of his argument — though 
one more fatal to it could scarcely have 
been selected, had this been his sole object. 
It is -made to sustain the doctrine of the fi- 
nal moral parity of the human race, only 
by being tortured into a construction the 
most foreign to the intentions of its inspired 
author. It is one thing to draw a doctrine 
from a declaration of Scripture, on princi- 
ples of interpretation in harmony with the 
analogy of faith, and quite another to bring 
a doctrine to it, and, in open violation of 
this analogy, and by a purely constructive 
mode of interpretation, to claim its support 
of the doctrine. In the former case, the 
doctrine flows from the inspired teachings, 
as the stream flows from the fountain. In 
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the latter, there is a vain and fruitless at- 
tempt to bring in a spring-tide, high enough 
to lift the stranded beirque, driven by the 
gale of bold and desperate speculation, upon 
a lee shore. 



ABouuEirr xn. 

"the will of god." 

Proposition : 1. It is God's will that all men shall 
be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 2. 
The will of God must become perfectly accomplished." 
Page 252. 

We have taken occasion to remind the 
reader that the proofs contained in the series 
under review, were considered, at least by 
the author, to be the end of the argument. 
Having quoted, as proof-texts in support of 
the first proposition, Eph. 1 : 9, 10 — the 
same passage quoted under "the desire of 
God," argument X., already explained ; 
and 1 Timothy 2 : 4, giving the words, 
"will have all men,'' in large capitals, to 
denote the third degree of emphasis with 
which they should be read, in order to do 
justice to his argument ; Mr. A. remarks : 
"This language is plain, emphatic and de- 
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cisive. It asserts, in so many words, as 
distinctly as language can utter thoughts, 
that God will have all men to be saved. I 
deem this perfectly decisive of the question 
before us. It places it beyond controversy. 
There is absolutely no ground left for de- 
bate." Bold, we admit, must be the man 
who presumes to question that he who ut- 
tered these averments entertained the least 
doubt of their verity. Still he will permit 
us to ask, since the will of God has not 
been done, where is the proof that it will 
be, in the sense and to the extent assumed 
in the argument ? But whoever becomes 
versed in the modes of argumentation usu- 
ally resorted to by free believers in support 
of the ultimate moral parity of the human 
race, will not need to be informed that they 
seldom look at and compare past with pres- 
ent, with a view to clear up difficulties 
growing out of such comparison — difficul- 
ties which greatly weaken the plausibility 
of their system. It is not their business to 
clear oflf such encumbrances. They are 
distinguished for laying the scene of those 
weighty achievements which their system 
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is declared to turn off, indefinitely far in 
the future. Nor are they careful to show by 
what means the contemplated ends are to 
be attained, or the connection between any 
conceivable means and the results to be 
reached ; it is enough that the end is cer- 
tain. Sure of this, why trouble themselves 
in vain to settle any questions as to when, 
where, or how, the goal is to be reached. 

To assume that because God wills the 
salvation of all men, all will inevitably be 
saved, is to overlook and disregard several 
facts inseparable from a Scriptural view of 
the subject. The will of God is not abso- 
lute and irresistible oh men, controlling their 
wills and their actions. This would be to 
reduce man from a moral agent to a moral 
but irresponsible machine. He would act 
only as acted upon. On the contreury, to be 
saved, his will must yield to the will of 
God. He must "do" something in order to 
be saved. So thought the jailer. Acts 16 : 
30. He must, in a qualified sense, save 
himself; so taught the apostle Peter, Acts 
2: 40. He must believe on the Son of 
God "with a heart unto righteousness,'' 
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Rom. 10: 10; John 3 : 16, if he would not 
'^perish." Because "he that believeth not 
the Son, shall not see life ; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him." — ^John 3 : 36. This 
faith must be the faith of the hearty Rom. 
10 : 10, for which it must be prepared by- 
previous repentance, and to which it must 
be disposed by yielding to the influences 
of the Holy Spirit ; and by which alone the 
heart can surrender its affections to Christ, 
and repose on him with that cordial trust 
which meets the condition of pardon. 

In a practical light, salvation is a process, 
consisting of distinct steps, stages, and pro- 
gress. Man is not entirely passive in the 
process, like the block of marble under the 
hand of the statuary, or the canvas under 
that of the limner. This moral process re- 
quires both time and means. And the will 
of God in respect to human salvation al- 
ways has respect to the improvement of 
those ordained means- within the limited 
time allotted man for that purpose. He is 
to be saved by "coming to the knowledge 
of the truth ;" which stands inseparably 
connected with God's declared will, 1 Tim. 
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2 : 4. "And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." — ^John 
17 : 3. But this saving knowledge can be 
realized only by the regenerate heart. Hence 
to speak as Mr. A. does — " If he [God] is 
Infinite in wisdom and Omnipotent in pow- 
er — ^if his resources are unbounded, his 
knowledge and skill without limit — if, in 
fine, he is a perfect GOD — then his delib- 
erately formed will, that all men shall be 
saved, must in due time become perfectly 
fulfilled," page 263 ; all which is perfectly 
incongruous to the nature of the question. 
If the creation of a world or a universe infi- 
nitely diverse from the one known to men 
were the question, such language might be 
employed. Does not Mr. A. know that the 
attribute of Omnipotence cannot be put un- 
der requisition to secure the accomplish- 
ment of a work purely moral in its char- 
acter ? Why then speak as he has, unless 
it be to amuse himself and his readers with 
a flourish of splendid oratory ? And as to 
the wisdom of Deity, has it not been already 
displayed, to the astonishment of men and 
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angels, in devising a plan on which the 
moral conflict or antagonism between jus- 
tice, truth, and mercy could be made to 
cease, and the Divine attributes be harmo- 
nized and satisfied, without concession or 
sacrifice, in granting pardon to a confessed- 
ly guilty violator of a divine law — "holy, 
just, and good ?" — a mystery "into which 
the angels desire to look." — 1 Peter 1 : 12. 
Has not the great moral problem of the 
universe received its complete solution ? 
Is it not solved in the incarnation, death, 
and mediation of Christ ? Have not " mer- 
cy and truth" already "met together; 
righteousness and peace kissed each other"? 
Ps. 86 : 10. Is not the evangelical system 
of agencies and means now working off" its 
grandest and highest results ? And if the 
will of God is not now done by the individ- 
ual sinner, nor by the incorrigible of the 
present generation, who are constantly en- 
tering eternity unsaved, where is the proof 
that this system reaches into the depths of 
eternity^ infinitely beyond the echoes of 
the last trump, and there unseals the doom 
of the lost sinner — reverses the decisions of 
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the last tribunal, — and alters the retribu- 
tions of eternity ? Is it not contrary to all 
analogy to assume that a system eminently 
remedial in its character, should not be con- 
fined in its practical workings to a limited 
period ? If, then, the Gospel is a remedial 
system, is it not limited to time as the the- 
atre of its practical operations ? Do not all 
the inspired teachings, precepts, promises, 
threatenings, proceed on this principle? 
Hence it is the will of God that all men 
should be saved by embracing this system, 
during the limited period of its saving action 
and of human probation. These are first- 
truths, assumed in the Scriptures. An at- 
tempt to prove them would be as gratuitous 
to an unsophisticated mind, which bows 
with cordial deference to inspired teaching, 
as would be an attempt to demonstrate a 
self-evident mathematical axiom. Hence 
naked assertions as to the divine will, with 
respect to the great moral results in ques- 
tion, without pausing to evince how the 
author of those assertions connects those as- 
sumed results with that system which em- 
bodies the manifestation of that will — de-> 
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serve to be regarded as dogmatical, empty 
speculations— a constructive theory of things 
existing only in the fond aiiiticipations of its 
abettors and credulous admirers. 

Or if those comprehensive results are 
predicated of the workings of some other 
system, of which there is a mental though 
perhaps indefinite conception, a system ma* 
terially variant from the evangelical econo- 
my now existing, it ^devolves upon hun 
who asserts these results as flowing from 
it, to present the proof of its existence. — 
He is held to one of two alternatives — either 
to show adequate proof that such results 
will be reached by the known action of 
the present system ,* or that another equally 
diverse in its resources, provisions, and re- 
sults, will succeed the present. Failure to 
do either of these, justifies the conclusion 
that the speculations respecting the final 
moral parity of mankind, areas delusive as 
SiB they are empty and vain. 
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ABQUMEHT Zm. 
"the mission or christ." 
"Proposition: 1. The work which God gave his 
Son to accomplish, was the salvation of all mankind. 
2. Christ will complete the work he undertook to per- 
form."— Page 27J. 

In reviewing this series of arguments for 
the final moral parity of the human race, 
we are not at liberty to choose our own 
course, but must follow the path marked 
out for us — especially jn its principal sinu- 
osities and intersections. This makes the 
aroidance of tautology a comparative im- 
possibility. The point to be established is 
a unit. All the arguments in the series 
bear — or profess to bear — directly upon it. 
One differs from another in some instances 
more in phraseology than in fact or form. 
Hence the same proof-texts are frequently 
offered in support of propositions greatly 
variant from each other. That it will re- 
quire some degree of patience in the reader 
to wade through the entire catalogue, is not 
a matter of doubt with the writer. But 
there is consolation in the assurance that 
this series is the ne plus of the argument 
for free believing. 
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It is one of the most successful devices 
ever practiced by those who were misled 
tliemselves, or whose design is to mislead 
others in matters of faith or practice, to 
compound truth and error. We implicate 
no man's motives. And yet we cannot but 
regret the want of- discrimination in some 
of the arguments under review. What 
their author failed to discover, it will be our 
duty to make as obvious as our limits will 
allow. 

There is a sense in which both the pos- 
tulates in the argument drawn from ''the 
Mission of Christ," may be admitted. There 
is also another sense — that which their au- 
thor attaches to them — which is assump- 
tive and misleading* 

The objects of Christ's mission must be 
sought in the inspired record. He was 
sent by the Father, John 17 : 18, and ma- 
ny other passages. It was the delight of 
Christ to do the will of his Father. — John 
4 : 34. He came on a most important er- 
rand — one which secured the greatest bles- 
sings to mankind : ''For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world^ 
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but that the world through him might be 
saved." — ^John 3 : 17. The moving cause 
in the Father which induced him to send 
the Son, was love : " For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.*' — ^John 3 : 16. From this passage we 
learn the moral condition of the world — a 
condition which moved the Father to send 
his Son to its rescue. It was in a morally 
perisliing condition. This point should 
not be passed over lightly. It stamps a 
character and an importance upon the mis- 
sion of Christ, more or less marked, accor- 
ding as the exigency of the world's condi- 
tion is estimated to have been more or less 
extreme. Ihe seventeenth verse above 
quoted sheds light upon this question. 
" God sent not his Son into the world that 
he might condemn the world," — this 
would be more literal — "but that the 
world through him might be saved." The 
grand questicm is^ Did Christ^s mission 
eontemplate the salvation of the world 
from eternal as well as future misery I If 
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the world was exposed to eternal misery, 
most mideniably Christ came to save the 
world from it. But if mankind were never 
liable to suffer eternal misery in a future 
state, for sins committed here ; then the 
question returns — ^what did He accomplish 
by his mission ? But the fact that Mr. A. 
has marshaled a score of arguments — less 
one — ^to prove that "all men will be finally 
holy and happy," virtually concedes the 
point that they were thus exposed previous 
to the " mission of Christ." Were thi» not 
conceded, at least by implication, how easy 
for him to have framed a twentieth argu- 
ment entitled — 

ARGUMENT XX. 

"man not liable to endless ^ISERY." 

"Proposition: 1. Man never was liable to eter- 
nal punishment for moral evil, or sin. 2. The salva- 
tion procured by the mission of Christ, does not con- 
sist in deliverance from that punishment to which man 
was never liable." 

Had this been presented, we submit 
whether it would not have been more con- 
clusive than any in the series for the final 
moral parity of the human race. 
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Bat the marked antithesis ia the 15th, 
16th, and 17th verses of the third chapter 
of John,^ determines the character of that 
liability from which it was the object of 
Christ's mission to procure deliverance for 
the World. In verse 14 the great Teacher 
alluded to the miraculous healing of those 
Israelites who were bitten by serpents in 
the wilderness, by simply turning their eyes 
to the brazen serpent which Moses had 
been commanded to elevate for that purpose. 
In like manner, said the great Teacher, 
"must the Son of Man be lifted up" — ^in 
allusion to his sacrificial death upon the 
cross, when he became a conspicuous ob- 
ject to the faith of a world smitten, at the 
instigation of the "old serpent," with sin; 
"that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life," verse 
15. To "perish" and to attain "eternal 
life," are again contrasted in verse 16. To 
"condemn" and to "save," answering to 
" perish " and have " eternal life " in verses 
15 and 16, are also placed in antithesis in 
verse 17. Thus to rescue from one, and to 
make the other attainable, was the declared 
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object of Christ's mission. Hence if eternal 
life was procured for the world by the mis- 
sion of Christ, it follows that to perish is to 
suffer eternal death — or, the soul being 
deathless, — eternal misery. Hence it was 
not the object of Christ's mission to seal 
the condemnation impending over the world 
** lying in the wicked one," 1 John 6 : 19 ,• 
but to make deliverance from it attainable. 
The expressed condition on which this de- 
liverance is suspended is faith. As those 
among the wounded Israelites who, through 
unbelief, refused to fix their eye upon the 
brazen serpent, sacrificed their lives to their 
obstinacy ; so those who refuse to believe 
in the great Antitype, will as certainly per- 
ish. But the analogy holds good still fur- 
ther. As those who were bitten of serpents 
were exposed to temporal death, so salva- 
tion through the mystical or brazen serpent 
consisted in deliverance from death tempo- 
ral. On the same principle the character 
of that salvation procured through Christ's 
mission, is the exponent of what is to be 
understood by the term " perish." You can 
reason alike safely from the character of 
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the salvation, to the chsiracter of the threat- 
ening danger ; or from the character of the 
danger, to that of the deliverance. 

In the esecution of his mission Christ, as 
mediator, assumed the relations of prophety 
priest^ and kingj and discharged the offices 
of each respectively. He was the prophet 
predicted by Moses : " The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him shall ye hearken." — Deut. 
18 : 16, compared with Acts 3 : 22, 23. 
There was a manifest propriety in Christ's 
preaching his own gospel, and thereby sanc- 
tioning its doctrines, precepts, and ordinan- 
ces, with his own supreme authority ; this 
was requisite also in order to an authoritative 
abolition of the obsolete Mosaic ritual ; in 
in order to the fulfillment of those prophe- 
cies which related to this part of his work ; 
to set his seal to that spiritual system of 
religion contained in the Gospel ; and to 
set an example, as to the matter and man- 
ner of preaching, to all his ministers to the 
end of the world. 

As to his priesthood, it was after the or- 
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der of Melchizedek-— perpetual, without a 
successor. — Psalm 110: 4, and Heb. 7: 
1-21. It pertained to the priest's oflGice to 
offer sacrifice, and to make intercession for 
the people. Christ accomplished both. As 
to the former, " this he did once, when he 
offered up himself." — -Heb. 7: 27. As to 
the latter, as the high-priest, on the great 
day of expiation, having offered the requi- 
site sacrifice, entered into the Holy of holies, 
where the tokens of the Divine presence 
were exhibited, as the mediator between 
God and the people ; so Christ, as our great 
high-priest, having offered up himself a 
sacrifice for all men, " entered * * into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us:"— Heb. 9: 24. "Where- 
fore he is able also to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them."— Heb. 7 : 25. • 

And as to his kingly office, St. Paul de- 
clares that God " set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and do- 
minion, and every name that is named, not 
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only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come ; and hath put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be the head over 
all things to the Church, which is his body, 
the fullness of him that fiUeth all in all." — 
Eph. 1 : 20-23. In his regal office he ad- 
ministers the government of the world as 
Mediator, till the judgment of the great day. 
To pass the irrevocable sentence on every 
one according to his works, as our final 
judge, will consimimate his work as king. 
" Then cometh the end," as says the apos- 
tle, 1 Cor. 1 : 24, " when he shall deliver 
up the [Mediatorial] kingdom to the Fath- 
er;" of which we have already spoken un- 
der argument eleventh, entitled " the pres- 
ence of God in all men." 

We thus see in how far ^* Christ" has al- 
ready "completed the work he undertook 
to perform," according to the second prop- 
osition in the argument on his " mission." 
He has completed his work as our prophet, 
as it respects his personal teaching. He 
has completed his work as our priest, in so 
far as making atonement is concerned. In 
these respects it was that he said, in his sa^ 
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cerdotal prayer, " I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do" — ^John 17: 4 
— and exclaimed on the cross, " It is finish- 
ed." — John 19 : 30. But his work of inter- 
cession £is our " great high priest," and "Ad- 
vocate with the Father," (1st John 2:2,) 
and his work as Icings as just explained, are 
now in process of actual accomplishment. 
The foregoing are all inseparably connec- 
ted with his mission. 

In what sense, then, is it true that " the 
work God gave his Son to accomplish, was 
the salvation of all men ?" He ha^ made 
salvation possible to all men — so that none 
will come short of it except by his own 
fault — that is, by his own unbelief, as Christ 
himself declares in the quotations intro- 
duced above from the third chapter of John, 
in terms so plain as to exclude the possibil- 
ity of misapprehension. He has made 
atonement alike for all. The offer of sal- 
vation, consisting of pardon and holiness, 
is made alike to all. The Holy Spirit 
strives alike with all. In this sense the 
objects of his mission are accomplished — all 
are placed in a salvable state. In this sense 
be is the Savior of all men. None perish 
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through the sin of Adam. But salvation 
from sin, personal and actual, is conditional; 
and the conditions, in the language of the 
apostle, axe, " repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ." — ^Acts 
20 : 21. To those who receive this salva- 
tion on these terms or conditions, Christ is 
a "special" Savior. He is thus "the Sa- 
vior of all men, especially of those that be- 
lieve."—! Tim. 4 : 10. 

Here we dismiss the argument. It does 
not prove the point. It fails in the essen- 
tial thing. It leaves the restoration of all 
men to final holiness and happiness, or 
which is the same thing, ultimate moral 
parity, untouched, unproved — a mere con^ 
structive theory, resting on mere assump- 
tion, and however plausible, yet empty, un- 
supported speculation. The sincerity of 
the author of the argument, and of all his 
coadjutors, with all who endorse the system 
as their form' of religious faith, it does not 
belong to us to question ; but that they are ; 
laboring under a great, and to us, most pal- 
pable misapprehension, is as clear as a sun- 
beam. To their own master let them stand 
or fall. 
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ABQinCEirT ZIV. 
"the COMMAIfDMENTS OF GOD." 

"Proposition: 1. God has commanded all men to 
love and serve him, and tx> love their neighbors as them- 
selves. 2. God's commandments are equivalent to 
PROMISES, and must all eventually be fulfilled."-Page 

That " God commands all men to love 
and serve him, and to love their neighbors 
as themselves," is a truth as indisputable 
as it is unmistakable. But that "God's 
commands are equivalent to promises, and 
must all eventually be fulfilled," are mere 
naked assumptions. Let us briefly consid- 
er the grounds on which these assertions 
are predicated. 

All that Mr. A. says about Qod's '* deier^ 
mination to be obeyed," and "a law-mak- 
er's causing his commandments to be ful- 
filled, if he has the disposition, the right, 
and the power to do so," based on the anal- 
ogy of civil governments to the Divine, 
i^ singularly puerile and sophistical. That 
God is "disposed" to have his commands 
obeyed, is too simple a proposition to ad- 
mit of doubt or discussion. That it is 
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^righV^ that he should be obeyed, nobody 
needs to be told. But that he has the ^^pow 
er" '^ to enforce his commandments," must 
be taken with some qualification. Mr. A. 
makes quite a show of Scripture argument 
to demonstrate the Divine power — a matter 
quite gratuitous to all who believe in the 
Divine Omnipotence. Instead of asking — 
" Will not God exert his power and bring 
his creatures to yield this desirable obedi- 
ence ?" (P. 277) would it not have been as 
much in point to have inquired — Is the en- 
forcement of the obedience of moral agents 
a suitable exercise of Divine power ? Does 
Mr. A. not know that free agents cannot be 
coerced into obedience, without destroying 
those attributes which distinguish them 
from necessary agents ? Does he suppose 
that God can approbate that obedience in 
man, which is enforced by mere power ? — 
allowing obedience might flow from such a 
source. Is there no difference between 
obedience to laws proposed to intelligent, 
accountable, moral beings, such as men and 
angels, and obedience to laws imposed up- 
on natural objects, such as the orbs which 
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revolve in their spheres, and those animated 
objects around us which are governed by 
thefr instinct ? Hence, to assume that God 
will, at some remote period in the uncount- 
ed ages of the infinite future, by an act of 
his "^oi^er," '• enforce" obedience to his 
conmiands, now obligatory upon men and 
angels, and violated by some, is as false in 
philosophy, as it is unscriptural in theology. 
As well might Mr. A. come forward and 
gravely undertake to prove that the laws 
which govern the planets in their spheres, are 
laws uttered in the form of moral precepts, 
and that these mandates are enforced by the 
promise of rewards, and the threatening of 
punishments ! If the author of the argu- 
ment under consideration has too much 
common sense to do this, he ought to have 
too much regard for the common sense of 
his readers, to urge upon them in sober 
earnest an argument for the moral parity of 
mankind, to take place at some indefinite 
period in eternity, based upon an assump- 
tion so absurd as that obedience to God's 
moral laws will ultimately be enforced by 
Omnipotence ! The sum of what we have 
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shown is, that to pretend that God will en- 
force moral law by mere power, involves the 
same absurdity, as to claim that the laws of 
nature are enforced by the influence of mo- 
tives. Hence, there is a sense in which it 
may be truly said that God cannot exert his 
power, though he is omnipotent, in the en- 
forcement of obedience to moral laws. He 
cannot interfere with the moral nature with 
which he has invested man — ^not even to 
enforce obedience to his commands. Co- 
erced obedience is not obedience. 

It is unfortunate to the argument from 
" the commands of God," to assume the 
analogy or the correspondence between the 
moral government of God, and civil gov- 
ernment. Mr. A. asks, " Do not human 
governments, and the commanders of ar- 
mies, cause their mandates to be fulfilled to 
the extent of their power?" Admit it. 
What is the power they wield in the en- 
forcement of " their mandates" ? Is it not 
moral power ? They do not seize those 
who resist " their mandates," and by mere 
physical force compel them to duty. They 
publish their enactments for the informa- 
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tion of all. This done, the punishment 
annexed to the violation of the law is in- 
flicted upon the transgressor. They appeal 
to the susceptibility with which man is en- 
dowed, of being influenced by motives — 
those of hope and fear — the most controll- 
ing principles of action in his nature. Hu- 
man governments are strong in proportion 
as they possess legislative wisdom to enact 
right laws, and executive energy to enforce 
them. The same is true with respect to the 
government or discipline maintained by 
commanders of armies. The wisdom of 
the orders issued, and the energy with 
which they are enforced, being given, it is 
easy to determine how much power there 
is in the government of an army. And 
why does not this rule hold good with the 
moral government of God ? His " law is 
holy, and his commandment holy, just, and 
good." — Rom. 7: 12. And does he not 
declare that those who refuse homage to 
the " Son, shall perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a little ?" — Psalm 2 : 
12. Is there not a moral energy in the execu- 
tive department of Divine government 
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which will be evinced in the punishment 
of transgressors, commensurate to the wis- 
dom displayed in the enactment of moral 
law? 

But this assumed analogy militates against 
that side of the question which claims it 
to exist, in another practical aspect. No 
moral power which can be brought to 
bear by human or military governments, in 
the enforcement of their mandates, can, by 
possibility, restore those to the immunities 
of the loyal and obedient, when once those 
penalties have been actually inflicted. What 
power, in the best human government ever 
instituted, can restore to life, liberty, and 
loyalty, those convicts who have been al- 
ready convicted of, and executed for, high 
treason? What power, in the best disci- 
plined army that ever displayed its columns 
at the mandate of its commander, can re- 
store those to life and the military honors 
of those valiant soldiers who would soonei 
die at their posts than fly their colors, wh 
have basely deserted their standard and a| 
accordingly executed for their cowardif 
and disobedience ? No future obedience? 
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which is an impossibility — can restore those 
w^ho are already executed under the provi- 
sions of such governments. On the strength 
of this analogy, when carried out, all the 
power with which it is possible or conceiv- 
able to invest the Divine government, can 
ever restore those incorrigible sinners in a 
future state, on whom the sanctions of the 
violated laws have actually taken effect, to 
the character and condition of those who 
have fulfilled the law. Pardoned they may 
be, through the provisions of the atonement, 
while here on earth. " But if we sin wil- 
fully, after that we have received the knowl- 
edge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversaries." — ^Heb. 
10 : 26, 27. 

The assertion that "God's commands are 
equivalent to promises," deserves a brief 
notice. Mr. A. introduces a quotation from 
Mr. Wesley— Sermon 81, vol. 2, p. 170. 
Why did the intelligent Mr. A. assert that 
the quotation is found in Mr. Wesley's 
" discourse on the perfection of mankind ?" 
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Did he not know that Mr. Wesley treats in 
that sermon of the doctrine of " Christian 
Perfection ?" If he did know it, why did 
he substitute " the Perfection of Mankind" 
for " Christian Perfection," in his statement 
of the theme of that discourse ?" We can- 
not tell why. Nor can we tell why he 
transcribed the quotation in a garbled form. 
Mr. A. quotes Mr. Wesley's words — para- 
graph 6, vol. 2, p. 171 — <*The command 
of God given by St. Peter, (1st Peter 1: 15) 
implies a promise that we shall be thus ho- 
ly" — here he ends the sentence ; but Mr. 
Wesley adds — "if we are not wanting to 
ourselves" — a comma simply separating 
that part of the sentence quoted from the 
clause omitted. And why did not Mr. A. 
also add the last sentence in the paragraph ? 
It is, " That he does call us thereto is un- 
deniable ,• therefore, he will give it, if we 
are not disobedient to the heavenly calling." 
Designed or undesigned, the sense is alter- 
ed by the omission of the clause in the sen- 
tence quoted, and the sentence which con- 
cludes the paragraph, and immediately fol- 
lows the last sentence which is quoted. 
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These are important, to express Mr. Wes- 
ley's meaning ; which was, that the com- 
mand to possess a certain character, and the 
several graces of which it is constituted, is 
a virtual promise of the needful supply of 
such grace, on condition that ^* we are not 
wanting to ourselves" — <^nor disobedient to 
the heavenly calling.'^ To suppress the 
conditionality of the virtual promises, as 
the commands of God may thus be said to 
be, is to make Mr. Wesley utter sentiments 
not his own. Nothing is to us less grateful 
than thus to expose the want of integrity 
in quoting from a respected author. For 
the occasion we are not responsible ; the 
responsibility rests on him who gave the 
occasion. 

But, as the nature of the prcnnises of God 
will come up again under argument aevett' 
teenthj which is professedly founded upon 
them, the reader is referred to what is there 
presented, for a more full view of their 
character. 6 
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AlUnnCEBfTXV. 

^eOD THE OWNER OF ALL THINGS.*' 

"Proposition: 1. God is the owner of all things. 
2. He will never sofTer himself to be robbed of them 
by any subordinate being or power." — ^Page 307. 

Whatever is offered in seriousness to 
prove the final moral parity of all mankind, 
should be seriously considered. Not in 
view of the real weight and importance of 
the given argument in itself considered ; 
for this we havQ shown, over and over again, 
is no more true of the foregoing arguments 
than it would be of so many naked asser- 
tions, based upon as many groundless as- 
sumptions. But they should be seriously 
canvassed, in view of the importance at* 
tached to them by their author. .On this 
ground we have proceeded from the first. 

We have sometimes found the premises, 
in themselves considered, true, and the con- 
clusion drawn from them illegitimate and 
false ; sometimes both have been alike as- 
sumptive, gratuitous, unfounded, and absurd. 

As to this argument, no one who com- 
prehends the import of the terms employed, 
can for a moment doubt that God is the 
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proprietor of all things, including angels 
and men. That he holds some relations to 
man which do not subsist between him 
and other objects in creation, not eren an* 
gels, whedier holy or unholy, is equally 
undeniable. There are some relations 
which subsist in common between him and 
all created objects. God is the Maker and 
Preserver of all, whether animate or inani- 
mate, intelligent or unintelligent. But to 
man he holds the additional relations of Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier, and final Judge. To 
angels he holds not these relations, except 
that of Judge ; and this is probably limited 
to apostate angels, who are held in durance 
to the judgment of the great day. — Judo 6, 
and 2 Peter 2 : 4. But an equivalent dec- 
laration as to holy angels we recollect not 
to have seen. Hence, in what sense they 
will be judged, we leave undecided. 

But, whether God has a propriety in all 
men by virtue of existing relations between 
him and them, is not the question. Nor is 
it the question whether solemn and impor- 
tant obligations or duties towards God grow 
out of these relations. Nor yet, whether 
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persistive delinqueQcy in duty dissolres 
th^se relations, or cancels God's right in, 
or authority over, the sinner-^or whether 
the finally impenitent are removed beyond 
the range of such propriety, right, claim, or 
dominion — or whether God "will ever suf- 
fer himself to be robbed of the souls of 
men by any subordinate being or power" — 
these are not the questions at issue. Those 
who deny the final moral parity of man- 
kind, neither assume nor admit any such 
thing. Was Mr. A. ignorant of this ? Why^ 
then be at the expense of creating a man 
of straw, that he may achieve the extraor- 
dinary feat of vanquishing him in single 
combat. But as the whole field was before 
him, he had the undoubted right to choose 
his own modes and weapons of attack and 
defence. 

The application of Mat. 12 : 29, in sup- 
port of this argument, is certainly original. 
" How can one enter into a strong man's 
house, and spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man? and then he will 
spoil his house."' Mr. A. asks: "Is not 
the world God's house ? Is he not 'the strong 
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man of the house' ? Before any being or 
power can enter his house and < spoil him 
of his goods' — steal away his children into 
everlasting bondage — ^he must first bind the 
STRONG MAN of this great house. And who is 
able to do it ?" — Page 308. Is not this a rare 
specimen of exegesis ? On this principle, 
what could not be proved ? Does not Mr. 
A. know, must not every one know, who 
reads the passage in connection with the 
context, that its design is to evince the ab« 
surdity of saying, as the Pharisees had done, 
that Christ acted in league with Satan, or un- 
der his power in casting out devils ? On 
what principle, then, was Mr. A. justifiable 
in giving it an application so foreign to its 
true and obvious import ? The least we 
can add is, that that cause is suspicious, 
whose advocates are compelled to resort to 
means so questionable for its support. 

That this mode of arginnent has not the 
recommendation even of plausibility, is ol>* 
vious. For while the Scriptures assert that 
none is able to << pluck" the flock of Christ 
"out of his Father's hand," John 10: 27, 
they also assert that the " hireling leaveth 
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the sheep, and fieeth ; and the wotf catch* 
eth them and scattereth the sheep." — Verse 
12. It also assumes that through ^' an evil 
heart of unbelief we may "depart from 
the livmg God."— Heb. 3: 12. They al- 
so speak of some " who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the pres- 
ence of the Lord^ and from the glory of his 
power ; when our Lord Jesus Christ shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe in that 
day" — ^namely, "when he shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels," to 
judge the world. — 2 Thess. 1: S-rlO. 
Hence it does not follow that God relin- 
quishes his right in those who "rob him," 
Mai. 3 : 8, of the obedience due, in view 
of existing and imperishable relations. And 
if the punishment of that disobedience is 
banishment from the joyfid presence of 
God, and if that banishment shall be eter- 
nal, those who are thus banished are still 
as much the subjects of God's moral gov- 
ernment, as are those hapless convicts the 
subjects of the British government, who 
are banished to the prison-islands of Aus^ 
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tralia. That government acknowledges no 
diminution of right in them, but on the 
contrary maintains its absolute authority 
over them in the sight of the world. Does 
God relinquish his right in angels, when he 
"reserves in everlasting chains of darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day," those 
of them who have fallen under condemna- 
tion ? Does he relinquish his propriety in 
sinners, when, as the award of the great as- 
size, he utters their irreversible doom, " de- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels?" 
— ^Mat. 25 : 41. Hence, that " God is the 
owner of all things," leaves the question of 
the final restoration of all men to ultimate 
moral parity just where it found it. It 
proves nothing ; because the punishhient of 
' the wicked in the future world must be 
eternal, just as the happiness of the right- 
eous will be, unless their lapse into sufier- 
ing can be shown from the Scriptures, as 
must be the restoration of the wicked in a 
future state, before any thing more than a 
mere hypothesis can be claimed for the as- 
sumption in question. This argiunent; 
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therefore, begs the question which remains 
the subject of debate between the advocates 
of the old and the new doctrines. Pre- 
sumption is in favor of the old, until the 
new is established by the Bible. 
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^vm Bssiasa and fratbrs of ths aieBTBovs.^ 

^P&0PO8iTioir: 1. The nghteooa pray for all men, 
that all may hecome holy and hiqipy. This is the aiof 
cere desire of their souls. 2. The prayers and de- 
sires of the righteous shall be granted." — Page 324. 

That the righteous pray for all men, is 
probably less a test of Christian character, 
than their praying in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures, showing how 
this duty shall be performed. Hence Mr. 
A's presumption, that ^' this proposition will 
not be controverted," is doubtless well • 
founded. And that it '< is the sincere de- 
sire of their souls," that all may become ho* 
ly and happy, may also be taken for granted. 
To these, the following may be added in 
Mr. A's own words : " Of course, he [th^ 
true Christian] prays that this may be douQ 
in a proper manner — ^i. e., in God's way — 
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through repentance and compliance with 
the terms of salvation." — ^Page 324. To 
all this we see not how the most strenuous 
advocate of the doctrine, that the final €Kt- 
parity of those who die unregenerate is 
taught in the Scriptures, could object. As* 
suming that ^< repentance and compliance 
with the terms of salvation" are uttered in 
he true evangelical sense of those terms ^ 
as being equivalent to <' repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our LordJesusChrist," 
all that one can ask is conceded. 

But there are one or two points assumed 
by implication, though not expressed in the 
argument, which cannot be conceded with- 
out positive proof. One is, that we are 
taught in the Scriptures to pray for the rest 
toration of those to future holiness and hap- 
piness who die unregenerate. This must 
have escaped the attention of Mr. A. ; for 
he must know, as every sane man must^ 
that unless this is embraced in the premises, 
it cannot be legitimately included in the 
conclusion. This oversight is fatal to the 
argument. But if, instead of going on to 
show, as Mr. A. has done, that " the right* 
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eous pray for all men" — ^for their conver- 
sion by "coming to the knowledge of the 
truth," he had just shown us the Scripture 
warrant for praying for the restoration of 
those who have died impenitent, and are 
now in a state of condemnation and wrath 
in eternity, he would have been entitled to 
more credit for the orthodoxy of his logic, 
if he had not been for that of his theology. 
As it is, he does not so much as glance at 
this essential pre-requisite to the validity of 
his argument. And yet he proceeds as 
gravely as though he regarded it a perfect 
demonstration ! 

The Romanists, who are known to main- 
tain the salutary and purifying influence of 
the prayers of the pious for deliverance 
from purgatory, are the only sect who bear 
the name of Christian, who admit the pro- 
priety of, or plead the Scripture warrant for, 
praying for the dead. If this is what Mr. 
A. means — and certainly his argument re- 
quires him to mean nothing less-— then it 
follows, first, that with perhaps a few slight 
modifications in this capital feature in his 
religious system, he may be regarded as a 
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coadjutor of His Holiness ; the principal 
difference betwreen them on this doctrine, 
seems to be comprehended in this, Pino Nino 
holds the restoration of all those to << holi- 
ness and happiness" who have not been 
guilty of " mortal sin;" while Mr. A. holds 
that all sin is only "venial," none being 
** mortal ;" and hence, after suffering during 
a limited period, a point in which they 
both agree, all, according to Mr. A., will 
come forth meet for heaven ! Could His 
Holiness be induced to waive that antiqua- 
ted dogma about "mortal sin," a broad 
"platform" would at once be agreed upon 
by both Romanists and free believers — and 
perhaps the remaining points of difference 
bettveen them might be disposed of on the 
ground of mutual "compromise" — as is 
professedly done by free believers — and the 
two communions be thus happily united. 
At least, had Mr. A. clearly shown the Scrip- 
ture warrant for " praying for the dead," it 
would have supplied an important and long- 
soiight desideratmn to Romanists. 

That the desires and prayers of the right- 
eous shall be granted, is a proposition which 
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must he duly qualified before we are au- 
thorized to claim for it the authority of 
Scripture. This declares that << this is the 
confidence we have in him, that if we ask 
any thing according to his will, he heareih 
us." — 1 John 6 : 14 Hence, until it is 
shown to be the will of God that we should 
pray for the restoration of all who die in 
sin, to ask this, would be to do that to which 
no promise has been annexed^ but the con- 
trary ; for it is clearly implied that if we 
do not ask according to his will, God will 
not hear us. The same princij^e holds 
still more obviously with respect to our de- 
sires. Desire is not prayer. It must be 
reduced to request, to become prayer. If 
prayer must be <' according to the will of 
God" to be answered, how much more must 
desire. 

If the righteous pray ^^ according to the 
will of God," it is that all may << come to 
repentance," 2 Peter 3 : 9, and " be saved," 
1 Tim. 2 : 4, " by believing on Christ," 
John 3 : 16, as the condition of escaping 
'^perishing," which is the aggregate conse- 
quence of impenitence and unbelief ; hencei 
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the righteous prayi in view of these eondi* 
tions, that all men may be saved, in com* 
pliance thereivith. Consequently their 
prayer is rather a seal of the doom of the 
impenitent, than a pledge of their sal« 
ration. They are inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to pray only ^'according to the will 
of God ;" and his will is, that actual sin- 
ners shall be saved by repentance and faith 
in time — ^not in eternity. Hence, if men re- 
fuse to comply with these conditions, the 
prayers of the righteous would not be an- 
swered, were God to save them in that re- 
fusal. But if prayer is thus made, and the 
sinner will not repent, the prayer is not 
lost, but is ^'returned into his bosom" who 
offered it, Ps. 35 : 13, and he shall not lose 
his reward. 

<<If," says Mr. A., ''the prophets of old, 
the Apostles, the early Christian fathers of 
the first centuries, all prayed for the salva^ 
tion of the entire human race, as we have 
seen-— if all righteous men, all true Chris- 
tians, in succeeding ages, and in the present 
day, sincerely pray for, and ardently desire, 
the reformation and salvation of all men — 
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and if the prayers and desires of the right- 
eous shall be granted by the same God, 
who moves them thus to {nray, the argu- 
ment is complete — ^all will eyentually be 
brought to holiness and heaven. ' ' Page 886. 
Or, on the contrary, we may add, their 
prayers will seal the eternal condemnation 
of the incorrigible, as we have shown above. 
Does not the reader plainly see — and does 
not Mr. A. know, that in this quotation he 
is merely begging the question ? How is 
it possible it could be otherwise ? One 
thing at least is proved — ^that he would not 
have introduced an argument so perfectly 
assumptive, had he been able to manufac- 
ture a better one. It is clear that the 
prayers of the classes of persons enumera- 
ted in this quotation, have not been, and 
probably will not be, answered in this world. 
And where is the proof that they will be 
in the next ? This is the main point in the 
argument — a point not proved^— unless it 
inay be said to be proved by mere assump^ 
tion in both premises and conclusion. 
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ABouxjoiT xvn. 

"the PROmSES OF GOD." 

'^Proposition : 1. God has promised to bless all 
mankind in Christ and to bring them to holiness and 
happiness. 2. God's promises will ultimately all be 
falfilled."— Page 326. 

The first thing which claims attention in 
Mr. A.'s expansion of this argument is, the 
distinction he makes between conditional 
and unconditional promises. That such a 
distinction exists, may be safely admitted. 
But whether those of each class embrace 
what he contends for, is the question at 
issue. We have had occasion to fault him, 
repeatedly, for two things : For attempting 
to palm off mere assumption for demonstra- 
tion, in both premises and conclusion ; and 
for dealing in mere construction in order to 
compass the conclusion^ at which he was 
required by his system to arrive. 

Hear him in his own words: "The 
promises of temporal good are made to de* 
pend on our yielding obedience to the laws 
of industry, health, sobriety, economy, etc. 
' The promises of spiritual good, the pres- 
ent enjoyment of religion, of righteousness, 
of piety ; the present comforts proceeding 
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from an enlightened confidence in God, and 
trust in Jesus — all depend upon certain con- 
ditional promises. But none of them are 
connected with, nor involve the final dks- 
TiNT of mankind. This was a matter too 
important, too momentous, to be placed on 
any conHngencjf resting on so frail, igno- 
rant and blind a creature as man.^' — P^e 
327. 

One olgect in presenting this paragraph 
is, that Mr. A. may define his position in 
his own terms — the better to enable the 
reader to draw the right conclusions. Two 
points stand out in relief, which it is well 
to notice and bear in mind. First, that die 
present life is not man's only probation. — 
Secondly, that the future moral parity of 
mankind depends not upon present conduct 
or character. These are axioms with free 
believers. They are necessary to the sys- 
tem. 

We sAiall proceed to examine the twelve 
unconditional promises adduced by Mr. 
A. in support of the two propositions under 
the running title of this argument. 

PBoiasx L-^^Iwill put enmity between 
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thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
«Hi her seed. It shaii bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel." — ^Gen. 3 : 15. 
In this enigmatical language was expressed 
the first j^omise of a Redeemer, after man 
fell from his primerid innocence and happi- 
ness. It originated in the love of the Fath** 
er. The exigency of man was the occar 
sion — ^the love of God, the source — the in* 
carnation, sufferings, and dealh of Christy 
its fulfillment. To destroy the deadly 
power of the <'oId serpent," the devil, and 
to procure pardon to the guilty, and salva» 
tion to the ruined — on conditions to be ex-* 
plained afterwards,— are enigmatically set 
forth under the imagery of "bruising the 
serpent's head," and the sufferings wad death 
of Christ, <Hhe seed of the woman," by the 
serpent's "bruising his heel." Hence, firom 
the nature of the case, it being a work en- 
tirely out of man, the promise of its per* 
formance was unconditional. The atone* 
ment is out of ourselves ; a work done for 
us. Actual salvation is a work wrought in 
us. The former by the Son of God, the 
latter by the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
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wcHrk to be wrou^t in ns to fit us for heav- 
en, will be wrought without our agency — 
without any condition on our part, is the 
question. Till this is specifically shown 
and clearly proven, nothing is done. 

Pbomisk II. — <ln thee shall all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed." — ^Gen. 12 : 3. 
This promise was repeated to Abraham, 
Gen. 18: 17, 18, and 22: 18. And to 
Isaac, Gen* 26 : 8, 4 ; and to Jacob, Gen. 
28: 14. The nature and scope of this 
promise will be seen, when it is viewed in 
connection with the original purpose dis- 
closed in the first promise, Gen. 3 : 15. — 
This purpose was the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ. Time had rolled 
on some two thousand years since the first 
promise was made, by virtue of faith in 
which the Patriarchal institution of sacri- 
fice had obtained. Idolatry in the mean 
time had become dominant. To revive and 
oonfirm the languishing faith in the prom<- 
ised Restorer, God made and repeated the 
&>rementioned promise to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. It was a promise that from 
their posterity this expected Deliverer 
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should be bom. This was a great advance 
upon any former j)romise. It narrowed up 
his descent to the line of these patriarchs. 
It was an evangelical promise ; that is, it 
secured the blessings resulting from the 
coming of this chosen seed to the families 
and nations of the earth. This excluded 
forever all ideas of restriction to the family, 
tribe, or nation, in the line of which Christ, 
as to his human nature, should be born. 

But that this jN-omise secures the uncon- 
ditional pledge of the restoration of the en- 
tire human race, to holiness and consequent 
happiness, at some future period in eternity 
— a period as indefinite as it is future— can^- 
not be deduced, except by a constructive 
process, as arbitrary as it is nnscriptural and 
illogical. For the terms, ^^ all the families 
of the earth," and "all the nations of the 
earth,'' denote, simply, the unrestricted pro- 
visions of the Gospel of Christ. And, that 
the apostle Paul so understood them, is clear 
firom his own declaration respecting the 
"justification of the heathen, [or Gentiles] 
through faith," that the " Gospel was preach- 
ed unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all 
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natioiui be blessed." — Gal. 3: S. This jus- 
tification, thea, is to be roeeiired " through 
faith/' whether by Jew or Gentile. Here 
the condition of personal salvation distinctly 
appears. Abraham so understood it. His 
own £Buth <' was reckoned to him for right- 
aottsness." — ^Rom. 4 : 9. And this agrees 
eitactly with the words of Christ, John 3 : 
16-18, explained and applied on a former 
page. 

It will not do for one to affitm, as Mr. A. 
has done, that this condition secures only 
^^ the present enjoyment of religion, of right* 
eousness, of piety ; the present comforts 
proceeding from an enlightened confidence 
in God," merely. Because, <'to perish" is 
placed in one extreme, and to << be saved" 
in the other ; and these i^e stated as ulti- 
mate results, depending aJike, and solelyi 
on "believing in Christ." If there is evi- 
dence that both of these ultimate resiilts 
will be blended into one, by some means, 
and at some period, quite beyond perishing 
and being saved, depending, not as we have 
seen these results do, upon any thing con- 
ditional on the part of mao, such evidence 
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remaans to be adduced. It is not in tfae 
paromise made either to Adam and Eve, or 
to Abraham. That '< we must look to an- 
othw state of being for the entire fulfilhnent 
of these < great and precious promises,' " as 
Mr. A. labors to prove, page 330, in his 
sense of fulfillment, cannot be shown from 
the Scriptures. It is all mere pretence. 

How many such declarations as these--*- 
'< Those nations and individuals, whom 
Christ does not bless in this existence, He 
will make objects of his influence and itir 
struction, and the recipients of his blessings 
hereafter— the plain principles of Impar- 
tiality demand this"— how many such 
declarations would it require to prove what 
it is so easy to assert ? That the proof is 
not in the passages quoted to justify these 
assertions, will appear in a review of them. 
The first is John S: 2a~<«The Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth him all things 
that himself doeth : and he will show him 
greater works than these, that ye may mar* 
vel," — "f/c., greater works than Christ 
does on earth," says Mr. A. — ^page 330. 
Any one who will be at the trouble to exf 
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amine the context, must see that the works 
compared in this passage, were ^^ healing 
the impotent man on the Sabbath day," for 
which " the Jews persecuted Jesus," verse 
16 : and his work of the administration of 
the Mediatorial kingdom of grace and pro- 
vidence, — ^verses 21-27. The next one has 
as little relevancy. It is John 14 : 2. ^<Inmy 
Father's house are many mansions. • • * 
I go to prepare a place for you." 1 Cor. 
15 : 25, has been noticed in another ccmnec^ 
tion, under the eleventh argument. Rom. 
14 : 9, has as little to do with the question : 
^< To this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord, both of the 
dead and living." On inspection, it will be 
seen that the dominion of Christ is what is 
here asserted. Whether we live or die, we 
are under his jurisdiction ; and " every one 
must give an account of himself to Ood," 
verse 12. This should lead us to exercise 
mutual forbearance towards each other, in 
our different views of sacred days and relig- 
ious festivals. Such is the intention of this 
passage, viewed in its connection. Hence, 
if, for all men to be under the jurisdiction 
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of Christ, and personally amenable to his 
judgment seat, prove their ultimate moral 
/>arf7y, the argument is conclusive. If not, 
that evidence is still wanting to sustain the 
hypothesis. 

Promise III, page 330. — This uncondi- 
tional promise is in Isa. 52 : 9,10. To save 
space, we omit quoting the passage. In its 
first intention, it refers to the return of the 
Jews from Babylon to Jerusalem. In its 
second intention, it has reference to the re- 
demption of the world by Christ, of which 
the redemption of the Jews from captivity 
may have been typical. The application 
of verse 7 by the apostle Paul, Rom. 10 : 
16, to the preaching of the Gospel, deter- 
mines the evangelical refere^nce of the pas« 
sage. Hence, it does not contain the proof 
for which Mr. A. quoted it, — a specimen of 
the unconditional iM-omises of the ultimate 
moral parity of mankind. 

Promise IV. — <'All the ends of the world 
shall remember, and turn unto the Lord ; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
worship before him. For the kingdom is 
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the Lord's ; waA he is the Governor among 
the nations."— Ps. 22 : 27-28. 

That this Ppalm refers to the Gospel dis- 
pensation here on earth, is clear, from the 
fact that our Savior quotes the first verse 
when expiring on the Cross. See Mat. 27: 
46. Yerse 16 is probably referred to in 
John 19 : 37. Verse 18 is quoted as being 
fulfilled in John 19 : 23, 24. This is suffi- 
cient to evince that it is distinguished for 
its Messianic character. The former part 
of the Psalm to the 22d verse, is prophetical 
of our Savior's passion. Here the scene 
changes, and what follows to the end, re- 
fers to his exaltation. In his risen and ex- 
alted state, he carries forward the achieve- 
ments of the Cross in the world ; and yet 
condescends to acknowledge ^^ those who 
lure sanctified," "through the truth," "as 
his brethren." The 22d verse is applied 
by St. Paul to this effect, Heb. 2: 12. The 
27th and 28th verses, with the context, 
describe the spread of the Gospel to "the 
ends of the world," when the great truths 
of man's creation and fall, and the promise 
of the great Restorer^ which had been for- 
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gotten for ages by the heathen nations 
in their apostacy from the true God, shall 
be ^< remembered," and shall induce them 
to <<turn to the Lord." The fact that <<na- 
tions" are said to ^'worship before" God, 
shows conclusively that in the prophet's 
eye, who wrote this Psalm, the scene was 
laid in this world; because there are no 
"nations," as such, in the future world. 
Hence this promise, which Mr. A. calls 
"unconditional" for the ultimate restora- 
tion of all men to a state of moral parity^ 
refers simply to the spread of the Gospel. 

PRomsE Y. — "All nations whom thou 
hast made, shall come and worship before 
thee, O Lord, and shall glorify thy name." 
— Ps.'86: 6.— Page 331. 

This Psalm is a prayer offered up by its 
author when he was in great affliction. In 
verses 7 and 8, he encourages himself to 
call upon God by the assurance that He 
would answer him. This, none of the 
idols worshiped by the nations devoted to 
heathen Mythology, could possibly do. 
The connection between the 8th and 9th 
vers^sii is^ one of thought. Awl ift ^ f^hj 
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the Psalmist predicts the complete over- 
throw of idolatry in all its forms, when all 
nations shall worship the Lord. It is a 
small mistake into which Mr. A. has fallen, 
in making a prediction of the ultimate 
subversion of idolatry, on "unconditional 
promise " of the restoration of all men to «t 
state of ultimate moral parity. 

Promise VI. — "All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord."— Ps. 145: 10.— Page 331. 

This is one of the acrostic Psalms, and is 
eminently a Psalm of praise. The Psalm- 
ist not only declares his own purpose to 
praise God, but predicts or declares that one 
generation to another shall perpetuate the 
echo of this joyful theme. In the 10th 
verse, all God's "works" unite in the con- 
cert. But Mr. A. forgot to quote the last 
clause of the verse, which says — "and thy 
saints shall bless thee." This transfers the 
scene of praise, in the imagination of th^ 
Psalmist, from earth to heaven. Had Mr. 
A. read on as far as the 20th verse, he 
would have found a declaration, which, if 
not exactly to his purpose, illustrates the 
distinction in the Divine conduct towards 
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men, growing out of a difforence in their 
moral character : ''The Lord preserveth all 
them that love him ; but all the wicked 
will he destroy." To accord with the 
doctrine Mr. A. is doing his utmost to 
prove, the last clause of this text shoidd 
read — ''but all the wicked will he" "ulti- 
mate!)'' raise to a state of moral parity with 
those whom he loves and preserves;" But 
the Scriptures cannot be altered as readily 
as they can be construed to support a fa- 
vorite hypothesis. 

FBomsE YII. — "And in this mountain 
shall the Lord of hosts make unto all peo-> 
pie a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on 
the lees ,* of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined. And he 
will destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering cctst over all people, and the 
vail that is spread over all nations. He will 
swallow up death in victory ; and the Lord 
will wipe away tears from off all. faces f and 
the rebuke of his people shall he take away 
from off all the earth : for the Lord hath 
spoken it."— Isa. 26 : 6-8— Page 332. 

The foregoing verses, 1*6, contain a 
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piediction of the return of the Jews from 
captivity in Babylon, and the signal over- 
throv of that celebrated city. From the 
6th verse to the end of the chapter, the 
prophecy is doubtless Messianic. There is 
a manifest correspondence between the im- 
agery employed by the evangelical proj^et 
— -<t feast — and that mider which the pro- 
visions of the Gospel are set forth in Mat. 
22: 1-14, and lAike 14: 16-24. In the 
landscape-view which the prophet takes of 
the future, he doubtless embraces the gen- 
eral resurrection, when Christ " will swal- 
low up death in victory." The Apostle 
alludes to this {wediction when "he says — 
''Then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written. Death is swallowed up in 
victory." — 1 Cor. 15 : 64. That the pas- 
sage does not sustain the point in question, 
is clear from the single consideration that 
the scene of its fulfillment is laid in iitney 
embracing its closing event, the resurrec- 
tion ; and not in eternity. But the latter 
must be the scene of final restoration. 

Promise YIII. — ''I will ransom them from 
the power of the grave ; I will redeem them 
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from death : O death, I will be thy plagues, 
O grave, I will be thy destruction : repent- 
ance shall be hid from mine eye6."-'-«Hosea 
X3: 14 

As Hosea prophesied previous to the d^ 
portation and captivity of the ten tribes; 
and ap he uses the terms "Israel" and 
^^Ephraim" interchangebly for. the king- 
dom of Israel, in contradistinction from 
that of Judah ; and as " the iniquity of 
Epfaraim is bound up ; his sin hid," verse 
12, which, with the 6th verse, in imagery 
the most striking, shows that escape from 
the knpending calamity was hopeless — 
there can be no reasonable doubt that verse 
14 has a primary reference to the ransom 
of that people from their captivity. This 
was its first intention, and was probably 
fulfilled in their return with Judah and 
Benjamm [S^ Jahn's Hebrew Common- 
wealth, page 158] to the land of their fath- 
ers. And the fact that St. Paul applies 
some expressions in it to the general resur- 
rection, 1 Cor. 15 : 55, proves its ultimate 
reference to that grand event. Hence, to 
i^ply it to the final restoration of the bu- 
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man race to a state of moral parity, at 
some undefined period at an immeasured 
lapse of duration subsequent to the resur- 
rection, is as gratuitous and assimiptive as 
any thing can well be. 

Promise IX. — "Pear not ; for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people." — ^Luke 2: 10. 
Page 332. 

On this familiar passage we shall not 
detain the reader. That "its only meaning 
is that the reign of Christ, in its final re- 
sults, shall carry salvation, gladness and 
joy, to all the race of man," as Mr. A. as- 
siunes will be triie in some far-off period in 
eternity, rests upon no higher authority 
than his own naked assertion. 

Promise X. — ^This promise is not con- 
tained in any one passage in particular, but 
in the following collectively : " As thou 
hast given him [Christ] power over all flesh, 
that he may give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him." — ^John 17: 2; 
" The Father loveth the Son, and hath giv- 
en all things into his hand."— ^hap. 3 : 35. 
<^ All that the Father giveth me, shall come 
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to me ; and him that cometh to me, I will 
in no wise cast out. For I came down 
from Heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent me. And 
this is the Father's will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me, I 
should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
again at the last day." — Chapj^ 6 : 37-^9. 
—Page 332. 

Whether these passages collectively con- 
tain an unconditional promise f^f the ulti- 
mate moral parity of all men, may be seen 
by inquiring — 

1. What is meant by the Father's giv- 
ing Christ " power over all flesh? " Ans- 
wer : The same as ^' giving all things ^- 
to his hands ;" namely, supreme authority 
as Mediator. — ^Mat. 28 : 18. 

2. What by Christ's giving " eternal life 
to as many as the Father has given him ?" 
Ans. He is '' exalted to be a Prince, and a 
Savior, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins." — ^Acts 6: 31. 

3. Who are those whom the Father giv- 
eth to the Son ? Ans, Those who come 
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to Christ. Those who yield to the draw- 
ings of the Father. — John 6 : 44. 

4. Who are those who are drawn by the 
Father? Ans. Those who ^< hear'' and 
"learn" the lessons of evangelical truth 
taught in the Gospel, as preached by proph* 
ets and apostles, and Gospel ministers to 
the end of the world. Chap. 6 : 45. Mat. 
18: 20. 

6. What is the will of God respecting 
those who are thus given to Christ ? Ans. 
That they should continue to " believe on 
him " to the end, and '' have everlasting 
life." 

Thus we see that this promise is condi- 
tional, and that "eternal life" depends up- 
on men's conduct ^ while here on earth : a 
fact everywhere assumed in the Scriptures. 

Pbomise XI. — " And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me." 
John 12 : 32.— Page 333. 

The next verse explains this. " This 
he said, signifying what death he should 
die." Christ is held up in the Gospel as 
"aa ensigix for the nations," by all who in 
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a Scriptural manner announce his name as 
the only " name under Heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved." — Acts 
4 : 12. Hence we see how unconditional 
is this promise, and how fully it proves ul- 
timate moral parity. 

Promise XII. — '^ And he shall send Jesus 
Christ, which before was preached unto 
you : whom the heavens must receive, un- 
til the times of the restitution of all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan."— Acts 3: 20, 21.— Page 333. 

''And he shall send Jesus Christ," at his 
second coming, to judge the world, whom 
your unfeigned repentance and faith will 
make your friend, who is to be your judge. 
" Which before was preached unto you"— 
as the Messiah by Jewish prophets and his 
own apostles. But "whom the heavens 
must receive," or retain, as the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, " until " i. e. during 
^' the times of the restitution," "consumma-* 
Hon " of all things spoken of by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets, since the world be- 

gau." Such is the sense, as we conceite« 
6 
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of this passage. That the word rendered 
" restitution," has the foroe of consunima<* 
tion, accomplishment, completion, is clear, 
from two considerations. First : From its 
frequent use as a verby [for the original word 
is used nowhere else in the New Testa-^ 
menty ^s a substantive] — ^in Mat. 17: 11 — 
'' Elias truly shall first come, and restore 
all things." In what sense John the Bap^ 
tist restored all things, will be obvious by 
comparing chap. 11 : 13. — '< For all the 
prophets and the law prophesied until 
John." Hence John restored all things in 
the sense of consummating^ completing, or 
fulfilling the last predictions of the proph- 
ets, before Christ came. Secondly: Be^ 
cause it cannot be shown that the proph* 
ets, ^^ since the world began," have foretold 
that all men will ultimately be restored to 
a state of final moral parity. At least, Mr. 
A. I^ts failed to prove it. But on the con* 
trsMT» ^U ^h^ii* predictions bear concurrent-* 
ly upon the great facts already accomplish- 
ed in the person, character, death and king- 
dom of Christ, which has been set up in the 
wodd uader the Qoipri ; and there are sev*^ 
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eral predictions which remain to be flocom* 
plished during the period which Christ 
shall still be " received," or retained in He&- 
Ten, before the end of time. This passage, 
then, clearly notes the term or durcUion of 
Christ's- mediation, and the consummaticMH 
of all the unfulfilled predictions of all the 
prophets. But it does not furnish the de^ 
sired jffoof of the final moral parity of the 
human race« So much for unconditional 
promises. 
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^'▲ITTITHETICAL PASSAGES OT SCBIPTUEE.^' 

^Peoposxtion : The Scriptures declure that what*- 
ever imperfection, disability or evil, God may hav.o 
subjected his creatures to in this life, he will in due 
time deliver them from, through the instrumentality 
of Christ"— Page 346. 

We proceed to examine the several pas- 
sages in which Mr. A. claims to find the al- 
leged antithesis : 

"As we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heav- 
enly." — 1 Cor. 15: 49. The apostle is 
evidently here comparing the mortal body^ 
which was originally made of the earth, 
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and is therefore ^^earthy," with the immor- 
tal, spiritual, raised body, which, he says, 
Phil. 3 : 21, "shall be fashioned like unto 
his [Christ's] glorious body." He speaks of 
the bodies of the righteous only, in both 
passages. For though the raised bodies of 
the wicked will be spiritual and immortal, 
as well as those of the righteous, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the difference 
between the moral character of the right- 
eous and wicked will be sueh, that while 
the "wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament," the wicked will appear ignomin- 
ous and despicable : Dan. 12 : 2 ; which 
passage is exactly in point. So that as far as 
antithesis is concerned, the author of this ar- 
gument and the inspired prophets of God are 
manifestly at issue. Here we leave them. 
"As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive." — 1 Cor. 15: 22. 
This passage teaches that as mortality came 
to the human race through the offence of 
.Adam, so all shall rise again, through the 
death and resurrection of Christ. From 
the nature and scope of the Apostle's argu* 
ment in support of the fact of the resurrec- 
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tion, which some denied as being absurd 
and impossible, (see verse 12,) the antithe- 
sis embraces nothing more. Nor can it be 
made to, except by the force of a construe* 
tire exposition quite gratuitous. 

''If, through the offence of one, many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, which is by one man, Jes^s 
Christ, hath abounded unto many." — ^Rom. 
6: IB. 

The first afid second Adams, namely Ad* 
am and Christ, are here compared in more 
than one particular. The parity holds in 
a few particulars only. Through the one 
offence of Adam, all men became mortal ; 
through the obedience aiid death of Christ, 
all will be raised. Through the one of- 
fence of Adkm, the paralysis of moral death 
came to be felt in erery member of the hu- 
man family ; through the righteousness of 
Christ, every member of the same family 
is made a partaker of the quickening influ- 
ence of the Spirit. Through the offence 
of the former, all became exposed to eternal 
death; through the righteousness of the 
latter, eternal life was made attainable to all. 



So flur the parity holds. Bat there is a 
manifest disparity in the character of the 
two federal reiNDesentatives of the race.-« 
One was the parent and equal as to nature 
of those who shared the efiects: of his of* 
fence. The other was in character far 
above those who share the benefit of his 
death. Here is that astonishing dis* 
closure of grace which constitutes this 
marked disparity. Hence the antithesis 
here does not compass those results, for 
proof •of which it was adduced. They 
were not in the mind of the writer. 

"For as by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners^ so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous."— ^Verse 1&. 

The parallel 'instituted in this passage is 
simply this : by the disobedience of Adam, 
all his posterity became a race" of sinners 
like himself; and by the <A>edience [unto 
death] of Christ, all mankind are oxonerated 
from liability to "punishment for Adam's sin 
— ^and e3q)osed only for their own. This 
antithesis also falls infinitely short of prov* 
ing what it was introduced to prove, the 
favorite hypothei^ 4)f free believeiy. 
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"Moreover the law entered, that the of^ 
fence might abound ; but where sin abound* 
ed, grace did much more abound. That as 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness, unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord."-^ 
Rom. 5: 20-21. 

The law which, "entered'* was doubts 
less the law alluded to in chap. 7: b^ 
which the apostle s^ys he "had the knowU 
edge of sin," the moral law contained in 
the Decalogue, which, for example con^ 
demns covetousness. (See chap. 7: 7.^— 
It laid open to the sinner's own view, the 
deep depravity of his nature. It discover** 
ed the two grand constituents of his inhe* 
rent depravity — wickedness and weaknees*^ 
The more he looked into himself and stud- 
ied the secret springs of his own apoBtane* 
ous actioti in the light of this law, ^^which 
is holy, just, and good,'* the mwe he saw 
the moral obliquity of his'4>est actions^--- 
And the more he exerted himself to sqiiaro 
his conduct by its requirements, the more 
he felt his utter impotence to meet its 
dai«a ; becMse, ^^honjie would do good^. 
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evil was present with him."-— ch. 7 : 21.— 
He found a law, or controlling power, in his 
propensities, stronger than his best purpos* 
es, grounded on his clearest convictions of 
the purity and rectitude of the divine law. 
Thus the law prepared the way for the 
Gospel. So that, as sin had held the do^ 
minion, urging on its victims to eternal 
death, the gospel of grace, procured by 
Christ, or "righteousness" received by faith, 
securing a title to eternal life, might have 
the complete ascendancy. The wondrous 
remedy gained a complete triumph over the 
disease. 

But here again the grand point entirely 
fails. There is no unconditional, absolute 
offset, much less preponderance which the 
"antithetical" argument assumes. All these 
antithetical passages, which Mr. A. wished 
to show taught final morat pcurity as cer- 
tainly as demonstration could make it, leave 
it a mere hypothesis. There is always 
something which mars the perfect ideal 
picture — something when you come to 
make the thing practical, which makes the 
rinrol^tions of the great cylinder slow and 
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feeble-— some condition falls in as a clog, 
some fatal short-comings in the working of 
the machinery, which makes it fail to turn 
off its intended results, to the satisfaction 
either of those who direct its movements, or 
of those who are spectators of its practical 
workings. 

It should be remembered that there are 
antithetical passages, with all the condi- 
tions expressly included, which balance 
"eternal life" and its counterpart, "eternal 
death," — "eternal life," and "everlasting 
punishment," — "rising to everlasting life," 
and "to shame and everlasting contempt" 
— "the resurrection of life," and "the res- 
urrection of damnation." Hence those 
"antithetical passages of Scripture" which 
are the grand desideratum with Mr. A. to 
prove his hypothesis, must extend their 
broad circle quite beyond those sublime 
events which are connected with the gen- 
eral resurrection, the judgment, the final 
awards of weal or woe which seal the eter- 
nal states of the race, when the annals of 
eternity shall be substituted for the records 
of time and the revealed results of the 
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preseat Mediatorial system. Far on, in the 
boundless, dateless expanse of measureless 
duration, must be the consummation of the 
fondly cherished hypothesis. Demonstra- 
tion which reaches not this essential point, 
is o%red in vsdn, and remains a thing of 
naught. But perhaps, from the character 
of the argument, the next and last in the 
series will crown the great achievement, 
and place the final moral parity of man- 
kind beyond the range of xmcertainty, doubt, 
or applrehensioD^ Disappointment here will 
leave us no hope in reserve* 

ABOUMXKT XIX. 

"Proposition : The Scriptures distinctly and posi- 
tively assert the final holineas and happiness of all 
raanJdnd.''^--Page 349, 

If the distinct and positive assertion of 
the point in question can be shown in 
Spripture, we shall doubtless find that as- 
iertion in the following passages : Mr. A. 
bad the entire volume of Scripture before 
him ; he made his selection in view of this 
single object ; it was important to the side 
of the question he was committed t0 sus* 
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taio ; and though he had displayed his 
Scripture proofs in support of the several 
propositions eomposing his several argu^ 
ments^aSy for example, his ^a<'6/i;e '^uncondi-^ 
tional Scripture promises/' and his six or 
more '^mutithetical passages of Scripture," 
he has not before {urofessedly given us what 
be himself {Nronounoet ^^direct Scripture 
evidence." We are now furnished with ft 
series of some fourteen passages, which are 
doubtless dear and full to the point. We 
proceed to examine them in order, cmd to 
weigh their testimony. 

1. '^There is no God else beside me ; a 
just God and a Savior ; there is none besidee 
me. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth : for I am God, and 
there is nmxe else« I have sworn by my* 
self, the word has gone out of my mouth 
in righteousness, and shall not return: 
That unto me every knee shall bow, a^d 
every tongue shall swear. Surely one shall 
say, In the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength: even to him shall men come; 
and all that are incensed against him ^al^ 
be ashamed. "^p*-*Iaa. 45: 21-84. 
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When we ta<ke the words of an author 
out of theft proper connection, they may 
be so distorted as to mean any thing rather 
than what he intended to express. Hence 
a most important help to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a passage is, to inquire into the scope 
of the context. If there is an immediate 
connection with what precedes or follows, 
it must be kept in view in determining the 
import of the given text or passage. 

"The general subject of this chapter," 
says Rev. A. Barnes, ^'is the overthrow of 
Babylon, the deliverance of the Jews by 
Cyrus and the events consequent upon 
that adapted to give consolation to the 
friends of God, particularly the future con- 
version of the Gentiles to the true religion." 

In the former part of the 21st verse, God 
vindicates his character as the true God by 
challenging the worshipers of Idols to com- 
pare their fwresight of future events with 
His omniscence. This will appear on in- 
spection of the verse, which reads thus : 
"Tell ye, and bring them near; yea, let 
them take counsel together : who hath 
declared this from ancient time ? Who hath. 
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told it from that time ? have not I the 
Lord ?" This is omitted by Mr. A. — ^we 
know not why. Then follows his quota- 
tion as containing "direct Scripture evi- 
dence" of the final nwral parity of man- 
kind. 

The general scope and meaning of the 
passage we find then, to be a comparison 
between the false gods of idolaters of the 
heathen, and the true God of Israel, — in 
foreshowing future events, and consequent* 
ly in affording deliverance ; neither of 
which, idols were able to do for their vota- 
ries. God next asserts the ultimate sulyu*- 
gation of idolatry, and that His being, per- 
fections, and authority shall at length be 
acknowledged by all mankind. This was 
one of the ostensible reasons why the cap- 
tivity was permitted in the providence of 
God ; and the complete cure of the Jews 
of their inveterate propensity to idolatry is a 
notorious fact, confirmed by the uniform tes- 
timony of their subsequent history. The ef- 
fect of the captivity upon idolatrous nations 
could not have been inconsiderable in prepar* 
ing the way for their subsequent embrace of 
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Ghritianity. And as the coming and King* 
dom of the Messiah are always present to the 
mind's eye of the evangelical prophet, gild-^ 
ing his other predietions, as the sim fringes 
the border of the intervening cloud with 
an edging of light ; so the prophet seems 
almost as it were spontaneously to slide in- 
to an utterance to be fully aceomplished in 
the general spread of the Gospel. The eon- 
Bection is often in such cases purely one of 
thought in the mimd of the prophet. 

Such being the scope of this passage, its 
"direct evidence," its "positive assertion'^ 
of the favorite hypothesis, does not exist. 
This is a meaning put upon the passage-*-* 
Bot one contained in it] a meaning which 
cannot be drawn from it without sacrificing 
that canon of Scripture interpretation which 
yequires us to construe a text or passage in 
keeping with the scope of the context, 
when the connection, as in this case, is clear 
and obvious between them. 

2. "O thou that hearest prayer*^ unto thee 
shall all flesh come. * ♦ * As for our 
transgressions, thou shalt purge them 
away/'— Ps. 66: 2, 3.-*-Page 351. 
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Why did Mr. A. leave out the first clause 
of the third verse ? which reads : "Iniqui- 
ties prevail against me : as for our trans- 
gressions, thou shalt purge them away."-^ 
That it was to serve a purpose is beyond a 
doubt. What that purpose was, conjecture 
must determine. 

We have no certain clue to the occasion 
on which this Psalm was written : Possi- 
bly to celebrate the removal of a destruc* 
tive drought, for relief from which the king 
had sought God in earnest prayen It may 
have been on the removal of some other &a. 
tional calamity. Whatever the occasion 
was, it was Celebrated in a song of praise* 
The passage quoted— sdl included,---containi 
a prediction that God will be known and 
worshiped by all men, while in the ^'flesh.'* 
And to extend its application to some far 
off period in eternity, when those who have 
lived and died, saying, "who is the Lord, 
that I should call upon him ?" is so gratui- 
tous and far-fetched that nothing can be 
more so. The third verse contains a most 
humble and full confession of sin — ^which 
Mr. A. for some cause chose to leave out-— 
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with a humble but hearty assurance of pardon* 
Where, then, in this passage is the "direct evi- 
dence" in support of the hypothesis, for a 
demonstration of whose truth it was selected ? 

3. "The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He 
will not always chide ,• neither will he keep 
his anger forever." — Ps. 103 : 8, 9. — Page 
351. 

This psalm is distinguished for its fervent 
and lofty strains of praise and adoration. Its 
author makes both his own personal expe* 
rience, and the remarkable history of his 
own people under the conduct of Moses 
from Egypt to Canaan, themes of praise^ — 
Both were suggestive and fruitful themes. 
They called to his recollection, and deep* 
ened his cherished impression of the benig- 
nity and clemency of the divine character. 
He saw that though "God is angry with 
the wicked every day," Ps. 7: 11, yet on 
their repentance he is' ever ready to forgive. 
"But then is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared," said the Psalmist ^ 
Ps. 130: 4. Thus God is an object of 
both hope and ,/ear^ which affections prop^ 
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erly coalesce in every one who duly appre- 
ciates His exalted character. But this pas- 
sage no more contains the "direct evi- 
dence" in support of the point in question, 
than the one last examined. 

4. "Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made, low ; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain. And the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together. For the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it." — ^Isa. 40 : 4, 6. — 
Page 362. 

That the imagery in this passage is taken 
from the display of majesty and grandeur 
sometimes made by oriental sovereigns in 
their imperial marches, is a matter admitted 
by common consent, by commentators. — 
And that the passage had a general reference 
in its first intention, to the return from cap- 
tivity, may be safely admitted. But, if sOj 
that it refers to the person and ofBce of John 
the Baptist, the harbinger of Christ, is placed 
beyond a doubt, on divine authority. Com- 
pare Mai. 3:1, with Mat. 3 : 3, Luke 3 : 
4-6, John 1: 23. That it cannot be put 
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under contribution to the purpose for which 
Mr. A. quotes it^ without an exposition the 
most arbitrary, unsound, and unsafe, is so 
plain that it would be an insult to common 
sense to attempt to make it plainer. It is 
what none but a free believer can be able 
to receive* How a man of Mr. A's inteU 
ligenco can presume to offer it as ' 'direct 
evidence" of the final moral parity of all 
mankind, is more than we can exfdain. 

5. <'I will not contend forever, neither 
will I be always wroth : for the spirit 
should fail before me, and the souls which 
I have made."— Isa. 67; 16.— Page 362. 

This passage sets forth a great principle 
of action with the Supreme Governor of the 
World in his treatment of nations ; it may 
also apply to individuals. In the former 
sense, the history of the Jewish nation is 
filled with examples which offer them* 
selves as illustrations. Take the following 
from Ps. 78 : 37-39, "For their heart was 
not right with him, neither were they stead* 
fast in his covenant. But he, being full of 
compassion, forgave their iniquity, and de* 
stroyed them not : yea, many a time turned 
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he his anger awky , and did not stir up all his 
wrath. For he remembered that they were 
but flesh ; a wind that passeth away, and 
cometh not again." To take those passa- 
ges which so manifestly apply to God's 
providential dealings with man in time, and 
apply them to men in eternity , is what may 
be done to. serve a purpose, but which can-* 
not be done without a sacrifice of princi-* 
pie. The "direct evidence," so much in 
requisition, therefore, is not here. 

6. "The Lord will not cast oflf forever. 
But though he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion, according to the multitude of 
his mercies. For he doth not afliict wil- 
lingly, nor grieve the children of men."—- 
Lam. 3 : 31-53.— Page 353. 

That the Scriptures are consistent with 
themselves, is a proposition which no one 
doubts who regards them Divinely inspired. 
Nor will it do to refer those declarations to 
etemitff, which were uttered expressive of 
the Divine conduct towards men in time."^ 
There is little or no difliculty to one of a 
docile spirit in determining to which a given 
passage refers. That the one under codt 
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sideration describes 'the Divine conduct 
towards men in probation, is clear by com- 
paring it with the following which reaches 
forward to retribution : *^And thou Solo- 
man, my son, know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve him with a perfect heart, 
and with a willing mind : for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts: if thou 
seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for« 
ever." — 1 Chron. 28 : 9. 

The circumstances under which these 
words were uttered, determine their scope 
and import. Here it is declared under what 
conditions God "will cast off forever." In 
the above passage from Lamentations it is 
implied under what circumstances "the 
Lord will not cast off forever." To apply 
both to the same time and circumstances, 
involves a positive contradiction. Hence 
the conclusion to every unsophisticated 
mind must be, that Mr. A. has applied the 
passage quoted by him in proof of the final 
moral parity of all men, without respect to 
present moral character, in a manner palpa« 
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bly unauthorized and gratuitous. Let us 
not "wrest th^criptures" — 2 Peter 3 : 16. 

7. "The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost." — Luke 
19 : 10.— Page 363. 

This implies the desperate moral condi- 
tion of man before Christ redeemed him. — 
He was "lost." If the antithesis hold, 
then, as the state of man before Christ died, 
and his state imder the full benefits of that 
provision are contrasted, that lost state 
would have been eternal as certainly as his 
saved state will now be endless. This is an 
important concession by implication on the 
part of Mr. A. But he only admits what the 
Bible everywhere assumes. It only remains, 
therefore, to be seen that salvation from 
this lost state by Christ is made in Script 
ture to turn upon man's faith. See John 
3 : 14-18. And elsewhere, Hence — ^by 
some unaccountable oversight — the "evi- 
dence direct," Mr. A. is in quest of, is not 
jEbund here. 

8. "Wherefore, God also hath highly ex* 
alted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name. That at the name of 
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Jesus, every knee should bow, of thiags in 
heaven, and things in earA, and tilings 
under the earth. And that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father." — Phil. 3: 
9-11.— Page 364. 

That Christ is an object of supreme ado«. 
ration to holy angels, appears from Heb. 1 : 
6. — ^And let all the angels of God wortdiip 
him." And that all the redeemed of men 
will worship him, is clear firom Rev. 1 : 5, 
6, and 5 : 12. And if this passage shcmld 
contain the proof that all apostate, unredeem- 
ed, angelic spirits, and all the redeen^ed 
but unsaved of mankind, shall join in the 
great acknowledgment <<that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father ;'* 
it only proves that this high homage is 
rendered to him in hellj which some men 
refuse to give him while on earth. That 
is all. It does not contain the requisite 
♦^direct Scripture evidence" of a final res* 
toration of all men to a state of moral pari^ 
ty; without which, this famous hypothesis 
must ^^topple to its fall." 

9. ''For it pleased the Father, that in him 
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{Christ] should all fullness d\reIL And 
having made peace through the blood of 
his Cross, by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself, by him, I say, whether they be 
things^ in earth, or things in heaven." — 
Col. l': 19, 20.— Page 364. 

Christ possessed the fullness of the Di- 
vine nature and attributes. The blood of 
his Cross is the only meeuis of reconciling 
9X1 offended Grod and offending man. 
Whether "things in earth" and 'Hhings in 
heaven" mean Jews and Gentiles, or those 
who shall yet be saved and those already 
«ived, now in heaven, who were saved by 
virtue of the "cross," as much before Christ's 
death, as any are since, it may not be easy 
to determine. But there is infinitely naore 
reason to believe that one or the other is 
the sense of the apostle, than that beings 
or men in "hell" are meant. Hence, it is, 
after all, only by construction that even this 
passage lends the shadow of support to the 
final moral parity side of the question* 
The "direct evidence" is not found here, 
except in the opinion of free-believers. 

10. "Who [Christ] gave himself a ran* 
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som for all, to be testified in due time." — 
1. Tim. 2: 6. "The ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads. 
They shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away." — ^Isa. 
38 : 10.— Page 366. 

That Christ died for all — ^that his death 
is a ransom — ^that this event occurred in 
due time — and that the attestation of this 
great truth will yet be made to all men on 
earth — and that those who come to this 
knowledge experimentally and practically, 
by "repentance toward God, and faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ," will be saved, 
who wishes or dares to doubt ? This is 
enough to say on this passage from Tim. 
2 : 6. Let us consider the one from the 
prophet Isaiah. 

Whether this should be understood as 
referring to the return from the Babylo- 
nish captivity, in a primary sense, and in a 
secondary sense to the ransom of the world 
by Christ, it is not important to decide. 
Because the question is not — ^was the atone- 
ment /^'m^Vect or general? The point on 
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which all must turn in this issue is, does 
the death of Christ make the salvation of 
men possible, or absolutely certain ? We 
understand the former absolutely, and the 
latter conditionally. 

Mr. A. seems to argue the certain sal va« 
tion of men from general redemption. 
These two passages are adduced as ^'direct 
Scripture evidence'^ of the fact. But they 
are faulty by defect. They are like wit- 
nesses before the court, called to give testi- 
mony to things beyond their knowlege ; 
they can testify to other things, but relative 
to the question at issue they are silent. 
This latter passage proves, as does a thou- 
sand others, that the saved, through the 
ransom paid by Christ, will come to the 
heavenly Zion "with songs," &c. But 
about those who die unpardoned, it is as 
silent as the gtave ! We pass to the 
next. 

11. "For therefore we both labor and 
suffer reproach, because we trust in the liv- 
ing God, who is the Savior of all men, es- 
pecially of those that believe." — 1. Tiiii. 
4: 10.— Page 356. 
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Tha^t the special salration here diatiO'^ 
guished from provisional salvation, is eim* 
ditional, Mr. A. saw as clearly as any oth« 
er man ever did or cau see. He could not 
but see it. But he says : ''This belief 
will extend till it fills with the light of its 
countenance every human soul." — ^Page 
356. By this we understand him to assert 
that those who die in sin, will be as much 
within the range of conditional salvation, a» 
they were while on earth ! That Mr. A. 
thinks so, and accordingly asserts it, is not 
the question. Does this text contain the 
''direct Scripture evidence" of this fact r 
His naked asserticm may possibly be suffi- 
cient with certain free-beUevers. Others 
there are who look for a "thus saith the 
Lord," on questions which must be decided 
solely by Scripture testimony. 

12. "For the grace of God, that bring- 
eth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly , 
righteously and godly, in this present 
world."— Titus 2: 11, 12.— Page 356r. As 
a specimen of Mr. A.^s reasoning in sup* 
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port of the meaning which he eitadies to 
this ^'direct evidenee" of his theory, take 
the following : "The fact that his [God's] 
grace brought salvation to all the race, 
proves that God foreknew that all would 
need salvation, and that all would, under 
the genial influence of His spirit, cLccqpt of 
salvation." Does the <^fact" that many do 
not "accept of salvation" while on earth) 
prove that the offer will still be made them 
after they drop into eternity ? Or does the 
"fact" that the Holy Spirit is "resisted" 
here by some, prove that it will be enjoyed 
by such in eternity ? This, if we under- 
stmid him, is Mr. A.'s logic. Is this what 
he gives us for "direct Scripture evidence ?" 
He can only give such as he has. 

13. "For God hath concluded them all 
in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all."— Rom. 11 : 32.— Page 356. 

That this text contains unmistakable, "di« 
rect Scripture evidence" that "the whole 
world lies in wickedness," and that all man-* 
kind have been embraced in the mercful 
provisions of the Gospel, is as clear as the 
moat ezplioit utterances can make it* But 
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like all the foregoing passages in the series 
of "direct evidence," this teaches a senti* 
ment "the poles apart" from that which re- 
mains to be proven. We pass to the last 
in the series. 

14. "Every creature which is in heav-» 
en, and on earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I, saying, blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be uato him that sit« 
teth upon the throne ; and unto the Lamb 
forever and ever." — Rev. 5: 13. — ^Page 
367. 

"The meaning here must be," says Pro- 
fessor Stuart, "either that of guardian an- 
gels in all parts of the universe, or the po- 
etic one of the universe as a whole, without 
making or intending to make individual 
distinctions which are here uncalled for. 
In either case, human beings in general 
are not specified at all, even if we suppose 
them in the latter case to be included." — 
(Stuart on Rev. ; Vol. 2, Page 137. ) 

If we take this passage literally, it proves 
too much. "Every creature in heaven, on 
earth, under the earthy in the sea, and fpi 
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that are in them," must embrace col- 
lectively, all intellectual, animate and in- 
animate objects in the universe. That 
they should literally and actually ascribe 
the homage specified to God and the Lamb, 
it would be absurd to suppose. It can 
only be poetically true. If, then, we take 
it as a bold and grand personification^ it 
does not of necessity include even all men 
on earth, much less all the lost in perdi- 
tion. Hence, taken either way, it is faulty. 
Taken literally, it proves too much. Tak- 
en figuratively or poetically, it proves too 
little. So that take it as you will, it does 
not prove the future final moral parity of 
all men. Where, then, is the '^direct Scrip- 
ture evidence," in support of this famous 
hypothesis ? 
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We have reached the end of the nine' 
teen arguments adduced to prove the final 
moral parity of the human race. We 
have examined them deliberately, oarefuU 
iy and fully. And what have we found ? 
We have found all the author of the series 
baa seen fit to advance in suf^rt of his 
doctrine. As he bad the Bible and the uni^ 
verse before him, and was under no restric- 
tions, it was his own fault if he did not se* 
lect arguments the most cogent and con« 
elusive to sustain ami establish his side of 
the question. And that he' Aos presented 
as s^ong and invincible an array of proof as 
the case admits of, it were high and palpa^ 
ble injustice to him and his hypothesis, to 
insinuate a doubt of, or deny. It would be 
to charge him with being a traitor to his 
own cause — ^unless, indeed, we choose the 
other horn of the dilemma as the only al- 
teniative, and assume his want of ability to 
do his system justice. This would be to 
offend against the generation of those who 
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endorse his reputation for talent as a i»'ac* 
ticed debater, and as an acoomplbhed and 
successful advocate of his favorite bypoth* 
esis. We have no alternative left us, th^e^ 
fore, but to ctccord to his series of argu* 
ments the greatest force^ strength and cen^ 
clusivcness of which his side of the ques-- 
tion adtnits. If he has not made out his 
case, and established his doctrhie, the foult 
must not be ascribed to the ai^umentator, nor 
to the arguments adduced ; being, as they 
doubtless are, the best the Bible affords ; 
but we are bound to attribute the want of 
point and eonclusiv^Tiess in them to the 
untenahle character of the positions which 
the score of arguments — less one — ^was 
summoned to «istain. It is not too much 
to say, that if the Scriptures could- be tor^ 
tured into a confession of the truth of the 
system whose soul, whose life, whose vital 
essence is the final m<Nral parity of all man«* 
kind, that confession would have been ex^^ 
torted from them on this occasion. They 
have been called on to give evidence on a 
variety of points— examined — ^re-examined 
~eross-examimd ; thsit taslkaony ot^Ua^ 
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ted with itself, as giveQ ia the Qid Testa* 
ment, and then as contained in the New. 
But if, after all, the point cannot be — as it 
has not been— ^demonstrated by their tes* 
timony, it is because they know not those 
things they are summoned to prove. They 
speak, it is true, of the things of time, and 
of those of eternity. But if they give no 
utterance when drawn up to the question 
of man's final restoration to moral pcurity, in 
various modes and forms of interrogation, 
but still reiterate the blank negative— '^fur- 
ther deponent saith not"-*4l is because 
their knowledge extends not to the matter 
in dispute. On the subject of future and 
etern^ bliss to the holy, or future and end- 
less misery to the unregenerate, they speak 
without £Et]tering. But demand of them to 
show that the two great moral aggregates of 
mankind, into which the human race will be 
resolved by the scrutiny and the awards of 
the last great tribunal, shall, at some indefi- 
nitely remote era in tluit duration where 
years, and ages, and cycles are all alike 
unmeaning words, be again resolved into 
oMgfeat bomogeQeaus aggregate, whosa 
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character is that of perfect moral parity, 
and you demand more than the responsive 
oracles of Inspiration ever did or ever will 
affirm. The Bible says it not, because they 
tnean it not It is not a result to be work- 
ed out by the system which the Bible pro- 
fesses to unfold. There are in it no pro- 
visions for the attainment of such ends. 
There are no appliances adequate to ac- 
complish such results. The essential 
principles of the system ar**, not adapted to 
compass issues so conflicting with them- 
selves. There is nothing in the entire 
economy which looks to the recovery of 
the lost, subsequent to the judgment of the 
Great Day, and their elevation to the same 
moral altitude with the saved, no more than 
there is which contemplates bringing down 
the saved from their lofty heights of holi- 
ness and joy, to the same moral level with 
those whose want of ''meetness" for heav- 
en excludes them from it, from happiness, 
and from hope forever ! The Gospel 
works out its own practical results on the 
wicked, this side of the judgment. All be- 
yond is outside of its provisional circle. 
7 
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About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, less than fifty years from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation under Lu- 
ther, certain gentlemen in France and Ita- 
ly evinced their opposition to Christianity, 
and were the first of a class of persons who 
were afterwards denominated free think- 
ers. This was accorded to them in view 
of their restiveness under the restraints of 
Divine Revelation, and because they com- 
plained that the freedom of thought and 
reasoning was curtailed by belief in that 
system of religion contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. They were not willing to be 
held in check by any system of religious 
creeds and mysteries imposed on them by 
those teachings, as to the faith and practice 
which distinguish what is called Revealed 
Religion. Hence they claimed that reason^ 
not Revelation, should henceforth be their 
guide. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was the 
first writer in England who attempted to 
reduce the natural religion of free-thinkers 
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to anything like a systematic form. He 
wrote in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Since his time, the adherents to 
this school of religionists have greatly in- 
creased, in both Europe and America. By 
some of the leading and master spirits 
among them, the system has received many 
new mouldings and shapings — ^for it is the 
very genius of free-thinking to be bound 
by no restraints or shackles in matters of 
religion. Nor is it marvelous if this capi- 
tal principle should sometimes show itself 
in the practice, no less than in the faith of 
those who endorse the sentiment. Such, 
then, is a glance at the origin, character, 
and progress of free-thinking. 

"But," says Dr. Baird, "now, however, it 
is much otherwise. When men dislike 
evangelical truth, they take refuge in some- 
thing which, under the name of Christian- 
ity, makes a less demand on their con- 
science and their conduct. Open infideli- 
ty, [free-thinking] meanwhile, has descen- 
ded to the lower ranks. It now burrows 
in the narrow streets and lanes and purlieus 
of our large cities and towns, where it finds 
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its proper aliment — ^the ignorant and the 
yicious to mislead and destroy." — Relig. 
in America. — ^Page 286. 

About the middle of the last century, a 
few persons in this country embraced the 
hypothesis, that those who die unregener^ 
ate, will ultimately be restored to a state of 
moral parity with those who die regenera- 
ted and consequently "meet" for heaven. 
In 1770, Rev. John Murray came over from 
England, preaching this doctrine. He was 
soon joined in this work by Rev. Elhanan 
Winchester, formerly a Baptist minister, and 
as a faithful coadjutor he labored to propa- 
gate this new theory. But this system 
was destined, soon after, to undergo an es- 
sential modification^ through the labors of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, who, about the year 
1790, began to teach that all punishment 
for sin is suffered in this life, and conse- 
quently the souls of the righteous and the 
wicked will pass alike and immediately at 
death, into that state of moral parity which 
was to be realized, according to Messrs. 
Murray and Winchester, by the actual res- 
toration of the wicked after a term of lim- 
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ited punishment in hell. Nor is it strange 
that a doctrine which is so much more con- 
genial to the unregenerate heart, should 
completely eclipse in popularity that of res- 
toration. So that at the present time, the 
latter hypothesis is endorsed by far the 
majority of those who maintain the final 
moral parity of mankind. Nearly all the 
use which seems at present to be made of 
the restoration hypothesis, is to hold it in 
reserve as a kind of sheet anchor — as a re- 
serve corps, on which to fall back when it 
is impossible longer to maintain an unbro- 
ken front against the well-aimed ordnance 
of Scripture truth ; or which may serve to 
cover the retreat, in case the contest results 
in a general rout. 

Such is a brief sketch of the rise, pro- 
gress, and present character of free-believ^ 
ers. An appellation the most befitting be- 
cause the most descriptive of aijy by which 
they can be designated. They are not 
bound by any strict and specific system of 
faith. It is enough for any of them that 
the finality is comprehended, which is, that 
all mankind will at last — ^no matter, it 
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would seem, when, where, or how — attain 
a state of moral parity. It is found so con- 
venient in a practical defence of their hy- 
pothesis, cherished by them with the fond- 
ness of favoritism, to play between the two 
extremes of these hypotheses, that few 
in conversation or discussion are willing to 
conmiit themselves, either to the original 
view of restoration, after the general resur- 
rection and last judgment, to ultimate mor- 
al parity, or to the more modern improve- 
ment of an immediate transition from 
this life to that state. And why should 
they commit themselves to either, since 
it is only a different mode of arriving at 
the same ultimate result? Besides, if it 
should not accord with your own previous- 
ly conceived notions of the finished and 
balanced system of theology taught in the 
Scriptures, for the Bible to leave a question 
on which all depends, so loose and indeter- 
minate,- as whether any future punishment 
awaits those who die unregenerate or not ; 
you must know, first, that this relic of your 
early acquired orthodoxy will ever hold a 
sort of antagonism to free-believing, until 
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you completely divest yourself of it ; and 
secondly, that it is the very genius and 
spirit of free-believing to trample down all 
such scruples, so long as you can hold up 
your faith to a desperate reliance upon the 
certainty of the final result. This secured, 
all is secured, according to the hypothesis. 
Though it is not our design to extend 
to any length the parallel between free- 
thinking and free-believing, yet one or two 
features are too prominent to be overlook- 
ed. As there is nothing held in common 
hy free-thinkers and evangelical Christians 
except the existence and unity of God, so 
between free-believers and evangelical 
Christians this is almost the only truth 
held in common. For the Divine authori- 
ty of the Scriptures, grounded upon their 
plenary inspiration, is far from being ad- 
mitted by all free-believers. Some are 
frank to aver that they believe the Bible as 
far as it is reasonable ! But what is this 
but making their own reason the criterion 
of their faith, and at the same time eleva- 
ting the authority of reason above that of 
Inspiration? Others there are who, not 
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covertly and mentally, but boldly and de^ 
claratively, discard the inspiration of the 
Old Testament. How far such a sentiment 
may obtain among the votaries of free-be« 
lieving, who simply take refuge under this 
form of religion, to escape the odium which 
public sentiment attaches to blank, down- 
right skepticism, it is easier to conjectiure 
than to determine. But the declaration of 
some to this effect, leaves one under the 
most painful apprehension that those who 
endorse the same sentiment are a large class. 
That free-believers as well as free-think- 
ers, reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, and 
human depravity, no one can doubt, who 
knows the ground generally taken in de- 
bate and elsewhere, by advocates of man's 
final moral parity. A more clear and full 
rejection of the Atonement, for example, 
could not be expressed in so many words, 
than Mr. Austin has done in this declara- 
tion: — "The modem popular doctrine of 
the Atonement, is characterized by three 
prominent, fatal defects, viz : — ^impossibili- 
ty — ^immorality-— cruelty." — ^Page 113. 
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As to the doctrine of a futare Jadgment, 
free-believers feel quite at liberty to reject 
it, on the same ground on which the Atone- 
ment is rejected, notwithstanding the most 
specific Scripture testimony to its certain- 
ty. To sum up all in one word, they do 
not hold themselves bound to admit any 
doctrine in the catalogue of Bible doctrines, 
which in any way makes against the one 
great favorite result — ^the ultimate moral 
parity of the race. Or if they are admit- 
ted in name, they are received with so much 
mental reservation — that is, in a sense so 
unevangelical that they mean something or 
nothing, at convenience. The liberalism 
which they subscribe, justifies a construc- 
tive exposition of Scripture in all its teach- 
ings as to doctrine and as to experience. 
Nothing of this nature comes amiss to them, 
provided it contributes a plausible support to 
the tottering fabric of their cherished hy- 
-pothesis. 

The moral tendency of free-thinking 
and free-believing may also be compared. 
We lay it down as an indisputable truth, 
that pure, elevated public morals must be 
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built upon a sound, strong, duly enlighten- 
ed public conscience. It follows, therefore, 
that whatever enervates, stupifies, or be- 
numbs the conscience of an individual, will 
produce the same effects upon the conscience 
of a nation, if brought under the influence 
of the producing cause or causes. A good, 
that is an active, vigorous, apprehensive con- 
science, is one, to say the least, which ha- 
bitually feels a deep and lively impression 
of the Divine omniscience, justice and 
truth. In other words, one which has a due 
conviction of the certainty of future awards 
and punishments, according to present con- 
duct. Let this conviction be faint, weak 
or wavering, and the moral force and influ- 
ence of the individual conscience and the 
public conscience will be proportionally 
faint, weak, unsteady. But how can that 
conviction of the certainty as well as the 
magnitude of future awards and punish- 
ments be strong, vigorous, controlling, 
when it is believed that the final result will 
be precisely the same to the virtuous and 
the vicious, in this life ? How can a sound, 
healthful public conscience grow out of 
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such a faith ? And yet this is the faith of 
free-believers. To this grand issue, the 
hypothesis conducts its votaries. It is the 
goal to which all are destined, infallibly, at 
length to arrive, according to the system. 
What, therefore, can be the practical dif- 
ference between free-thinking and free-be- 
lieving, it is impossible to perceive. One 
sets aside Revealed Religion altogether, 
throwing off its practical restraints, and the 
moral influence of its doctrines and of its 
hopes and fear^, founded upon the promise 
of life to the holy, and of death to the vi- 
cious and corrupt ; and both eternal. The 
other admits Revealed Religion, nominal- 
ly, it is true, but where are the practical 
restraints, the moral influence of the doc- 
trines, the hopes, the fears — ^founded on 
what? Eternal life and eternal death? 
Nothing farther from the truth. The most 
that can be said as to the fears which deter 
from wrong doing, according to the hypoth- 
esis, is, that the desert — and hence the con- 
sequence — ^will be simply a term of limit- 
ed punishment. And if the hypothesis is, 
that all sin is and will be punished in thfs 
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life, and that moral parity inevitably awaits 
all as soon as they enter eternity, then the 
person begins to cast about for an estimate 
of what that punishment will be, in view 
of what has been endured already in his 
own past history, and what is seen in the 
history of other men, more wicked, ia his 
estimation, than himself. And what is the 
moral result, but to reduce the price of in- 
dulgence considerably below par : That is, 
it is seen to be cheap sinning, at the rate 
of suffering it costs. The , same is true,^ 
jHractically, on the supposition that restora" 
turn to a state of moral parity will follow 
to the wicked in eternity, after a limited 
term of punishment shall have been endur- 
ed. On this supposition, those sins, and 
those only, will be punished hereafter, which 
had not received their full infliction here. 
The balance against the sinner, is sure to 
be considered small; and that balance of 
punishment, viewed in the distance, is ren* 
dered smaller still. Hence there is little to 
fear at most. And the motive-power de- 
rived from this susceptibility of man's con- 
stitution, must be weakened in the same 
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proportion. Its counterpart, hope, cannot 
tise in strength above the same mean pro- 
portion. It has no solid foundation on 
which to rest. Hence it can never become 
strong nor controlling. 

An appeal to facts in the history of free^ 
thinking will show its moral influence upon 
community where it has obtained complete 
is way, or that degree of influence requisite to 
work out its native results. And that cor- 
responding resuks may be expected to fol- 
low free-believing, should it ever gain the as- 
cendency to that^degree in any community 
to bring its native tendencies fully to be 
felt and seen, may be expected. The sys- 
tem has never yet had an opportunity to 
exhibit its fruits on a large scale, so as to 
become palpable ; becattse it has been held 
in check by the prevalence and influence of 
those master principles which tinderlie a 
conservative public conscience^ the break- 
water sgainst the deadly waves of general 
immorality. What would be the result 
were it otherwise, is clearly fSJaiown in Jthis 
following from anruther pen^ 
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"The efforts of all those who have en- 
deavored to persuade even the common 
people and the young that no positive Di- 
vine punishments are to be expected in the 
world to come, have ever had a most injuri- 
ous tendeney, as the history of all ages will 
show. For the deep-rooted expectation of 
such punishments among all nations has 
always been a check upon the more gross 
outbreakings of sin. It was from this ex- 
pectation that oath derived its sacredness 
and inviolableness. It is often said by 
Cicero and others, that all philosophers^ 
both Greek and Koman, are agreed in this, 
that the gods do not punish. But as soon 
as this opinion of the philosophers began 
to prevail among the people, it produced, 
according to the testimony of all the Ro- 
man writers, the most disastrous conse- 
quences,* which lasted for centuries. No 
subsequent efforts could ever succeed in 
awakening a fear of Divine punishments in 
the minds of the great multitude. Hence 
resulted the deplorable, degeneracy of the 
Roman empire. Truth and faith ceased, 
chastity became contemptible, perjury was 
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practiced without shame, and every species 
of luxurious excess of cruelty was indulged. 
To this corruption no philosopher was able 
to oppose any effectual resistance ; until at 
length its course was arrested by Christiani- 
ty. 

"Among Christians themselves such ef- 
forts have always been followed by similar 
disastrous consequences. 

"The papal sale of indulgences, which 
became general during the twelfth century 
and the succeeding centuries, and especial- 
ly after the crusades, had a tendency, in 
the same way, to diminish the fear of posi- 
tive punishments, because it was supposed 
one might purchase exemption from them. 
The result of thi« delusion was equally de- 
plorable in this case as in the one above 
mentioned ; the greatest immoralities pre- 
vailed throughout Christian lands; \mtil 
this evil was arrested by the Reformation, 
and the fear and the love of God were both 
awakened anew in the hearts of Christians. 

"A similar result took place in England 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
when some rationalist philosophers, during 
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the reign of Charles 11., undertook to eman* 
cipato the minds of men from the fear of 
positive Divine punishments. The effect of 
their efforts is well known from history. — 
Frivolity of spirit, inmiorality, sins of im- 
purity, and all the dreadful consequences of 
forgetting God, suddenly prevailed. 

^'The principles of these English philos- 
ophers were gradually diffused through 
France by the writings of Toltaire, Diderot, 
and others ; and after 1740, they were also 
adopted and disseminated by some even in 
Germany. The history of our own times 
shows us suffici^itly wIuU has been the re- 
sult of these principles here. 

'<It is agreeable to the go^I — ^it is, in- 
deed the very spirit of the gospel, to repre- 
sent €U>d as hve. It is also r%ht for the 
evangelical teacher, indeed it is his duty, 
to preach respecting the infinite love of 
God, especially as it is manifested m Jesus: 
Christ. In Uiis his whole heaii should live. 
But he must not forget to teach in what 
ord^ and on what conditions atone man 
becomes susceptible of these proofs of thc^ 
Divine favor. The gospel itself^ though at 
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a loss for words sufficiently to magnify the 
infinite love of God, represents also his 
penal justice in a light extremely terrifying 
to all who do not fall in with this pre- 
scribed order, and threatens them with the 
most severe and inevitable punishments in 
the world to come. Both of these views 
should therefore be connected together. 

"There are, in fact, but few men in such 
a state that the merely natural punish- 
ments of sin will appear to them terrible 
enough to deter them from the commission 
of it ; and so, for this reason, if for no oth-r 
er, the doctrine of positive punishments 
should be retained in popular instruction. 
Experience also shows that to threaten pos- 
itive punishment has far more effect, as well 
upon the cultivated as the uncultivated, in 
deterring them from crime, than to an- 
nounce and lead men to expect the merely 
natural consequences of sin, be they ever 
so terrible. Hence we may see why it is 
that the New Testament says little of nat- 
ural punishments, (although these beyond 
a question await the wicked,) and makes 
mention of them in particular far less fre- 
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quently than of positive punishments ; and 
why, in those passages which treat of hell, 
such expressions and images are almost 
always employed to suggest and confirm 
the idea of positive punishments."— ^nopp's 
Theol iec— Page 646-7. 

That the moral influence of free thinking 
and free believing is parallel, and under 
corresponding circumstances, the following 
must suffice to show. Speaking of the 
result of free thinging upon France, 
Schmucker says : "What awful miseries 
were there inflicted ! what savage cruelty 
was there exhibited ! Not only did death 
ravage the land, but such a sink of moral 
corruption and filth did France become ; 
so completely was almost every religious 
institution and association removed ; so 
wholly heathenish had the people become ; 
and to such imiversal wretchedness and dis« 
aster did all these calamities lead ; that had 
this state of things continued for a few 
years, the whole social fabric would have 
dissolved in revolutionary ruin. France, 
even with all her vast resources, was rapid- 
ly verging towards this end ; nothing pro- 
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duced it but the influence of Infidelity and 
its natural consequences ; nothing prevent- 
ed it, but the return of Christianity, though 
even in a corrupted form. Never may the 
sun shine on another scene of such national 
disgrace, of such individual ruin, of such 
social wretchedness, and of such universal 
and terrific wreck !» 

As to the moral influence resulting from 
the dissemination of free believing, says Dr. 
Baird, those only "whose preaching seems 
to have any moral influence, are the hand- 
ful of Restorationists — ^the rest are heard 
with delight chiefly by the irreligious, the 
profanci Sabbath-breakers, drunkards, and , 
all the haters of evangelical religion.— 
Their preaching positively exercises no re- 
forming influence on the wicked, and what 
worse can be said of it ?" And all this, too, 
let it be remembered, while, as says the 
same writer, "Most of their preachers, 
though men of little learning, by directing 
all their thoughts to one point, and muster- 
ing every plausible argument in favor of 
their doctrines, become wonderfully skillful 
in wielding their sophistry, so as readily to 
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seduce such as want t6 find an easer way to 
heaven than can be found in the ScriptureS) 
when these are not tortured and perverted 
to serve some particular end."— /ScKg'iow 
0f America*. — ^Page 282. 



coircLirsiov. 
Two things are obviously embraced m 
the aims of free believers : One is to bol- 
ster up the hypothesis of the final moral 
parity of all mankind on some one or more 
of the varying theories which are compre- 
hended under that speculation whose final- 
ity is identical. This accounts why so 
large a proportion of the public teaching of 
the advocates of this hypothesis consists in 
the presentation of arguments in support of 
the theory ; in the refutation of objections ; 
and in efforts in various ways to sustain its 
credit. This also explains why, on funeral 
occasions especially, the relatives and neigh- 
bors, called together by the promptings of 
good i3Leighborship, self-respect, and philan- 
thropy, are so often treated with an elabo^ 
cate argument for the final moral parity -of 
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all men. But whether this course is as just 
and decorous as it is frequent; admits of 
doubt. It is taking the advantage of the 
presence of some whom decorum forbids to 
retire, who wouJd never voluntarily honor 
a hypothesis with a hearing, whose preten- 
sion to a foundation in Scripture, puts all 
sober exposition so utterly at defiance. 

Another aim is to keep up a plausible 
show of something like Church organization 
and public worship. In connection with 
this there is a manifest solicitude evinced 
to obtain recognition as a Christian denom- 
ination, on a par with, other evangelical 
Gonmiunions. On these two points no 
small amount of solicitude is felt. 

As any thing like a revival of experimen- 
tal and practical piety is out of the question 
under such teachings, to provoke contro- 
versy, and keep alive discussion, is an ob- 
ject of paramount importance with the 
apostles of firee believing. In such a col- 
lision some sparks are seen to fall on the 
appropriate material to produce ignition. — 
In this way some persons will be induced 
to look with favor upon the hypothesis out 
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of mere repugnance to experimental and 
practical godliness. Hence a controversial 
revival is the only revival known among 
free believers. Consequently, no policy is 
more to be dreaded by them than to be 
treated with inattention and disregard by 
evangelical Christians. It throws them 
upon their own resources, and reveals the 
total destitution of all moral and reformato- 
ry power in their ^stem: That though it 
may amuse the imagination, please the fan- 
cy, and afford an exercise to the intellect on 
a theme of speculation, it has nothing in it 
to satisfy the soul or fill the heart. It is 
wanting in those reliable ultimate truths 
which are essential to the perfection of a 
system of religious faith, claiming to quad- 
rate with the plain and oft-repeated teach- 
ings of Divine Revelation. Hence this 
Revelation itself can be dispensed with — 
the hypothesis being built on a foundation of 
its own ,• to which the Scriptures, construc- 
tively, must be accommodated, rather than 
demand the assent of the judgment, the con- 
science, and the heart, under a fair and sober 
exposition. It is a speculation embracing 
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materials which are heterogeneous and incon- 
gruous to that degree that the advocates of 
the great finality can harmonize in the use of 
them, and labor on together in building up 
the stately hypothesis, only by way of mu- 
tual compromise of existing and irreconci- 
lable differences. Of this fact the leading 
coadjutors in the work are more convinced 
than those who only now and then turn 
their attention to the question. The fol- 
lowing contains the demonstration. The 
writer is laboring to show the impolicy of 
discussing the points of disagreement among 
free believers, and the fruitlessness of any 
attempts to harmonize upon any uniform 
doctrinal platform : — 

"Many," he says, "it is well known, who 
believe in post mortem punishment, do not 
believe the Bible teaches it expressly, but 
only by inference — others believe it merely 
on reason and analogy, independent of the 
Scriptures — some make it merely a depri- 
vation of present holiness and happiness — 
some confine it to a very short period — 
others to the intermediate state between 
death and the general resurrection. If we 
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were inclined to divide, where would we 
draw the line — at what doctrinal point shall 
we begin, and at what doctrinal point end 
the separation? In a denomination like 
our own, where there is such an extent of 
Christian freedom, and such a consequent 
diversity of opinion, the only bonds of un- 
ion must be some great and leading princi- 
ple of theology, which can be universally 
applied and practiced. To prove this, let a 
brief examination be made : supposing ante 
and post mortem punishment to be the line 
of separation : [That is, punishment before 
and after death.] 

"1. To what party shall A. belong, (a 
respectable class of valued brethren,) who 
has not yet made up his mind on the sub- 
ject — is yet undecided which side has the 
truth. 

<*2. B. deems ante mortem punishment 
merely probafile — O. thinks post mortem 
merely probable. Neither believes his 
opinion in any wise revealed, but infers it 
from reason and analogy alone. Where 
will you place these ? 

'^4. D. not only deems post m^ortem pun- 
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ishment probable, but finds inferential testi- 
mony for it in the Bible. E. believes ex- 
actly the reverse, on inferential testimony 
to the contrary, or for want of any testimo- 
ny on the subject. 

"4. P. believes in post mortem punish- 
ment, believing it expressly taught in the 
Bible ; while G. believes it expressly denied 
by the same authority. 

"5. H. believes in the sleep of the soul 
and post mortem punishment — I. believes in 
an immediate consciousness of future exist- 
ence and denies punishment after death. 

"6. J. believes with I, as it respects the 
soul, but with H. as it respects punishment, 
while K. is diametrically opposed to J. 

"7, L. believes that the sleep of the soul 
is prolonged in proportion to the vicious- 
ness of its character, and is thus punished 
negaiively^ by a deprivation of holiness and 
bliss. M. believes that the sleep of death 
will be instantaneously broken at the general 
resurrection, and perfect holiness and hap- 
piness succeed it. 

"8. N, believes that immediately after 
deatfa;^ or after the resurrection^. i£ he be- 
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lieve in a sleep of the soul, the soul has the 
same moral character which it had at death, 
from which state it advances gradually to 
perfection. O., on the contrary, believes 
that immediately after death, or the resur- 
rection, if he believe in the sleep of the 
soul, the soul is freed from all immorality, 
and filled with the fullness of knowledge, 
holiness and bliss. 

"9. P. believes in a gradual and progres- 
sive improvement, in the intermediate state 
of all the moral and intellectual powers at 
death, until holiness becomes the character- 
istic, where all are thenceforward equal in 
bliss according to capacity. Q. believes 
that immediately after death, or the resur- 
rection, all are alike divested of the immor- 
al character, but left different in mental 
powers, and thus progress through eternity." 
[Magazine and Advocate, under date of 
April 26 and May 3, 1824] 

What a wilderness of discordant senti- 
ment ! But such is the testimony of an 
unimpeachable witness. It shows two 
things — ^that free believers may believe any 
thing and be free believers stilly good and 
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trae, provided they concur in the one idea 
of the final moral parity of all mankind ; 
and that the teachings of the Bible are re- 
garded of no authority, only in so far as they 
harmonize with preconceived and indepen- 
dent opinion. It serves, however, this im- 
portant end — ^to impart a degree of consid- 
eration to the hypothesis which it could 
not command, were the Bible as formally 
as it is actually repudiated. In this the 
grand difference consists. It shows at the 
same time how much the public conscience 
and the general sentiment of community 
are still influenced by Divine Revelation. 
And when its authority shall be made the 
end of the argument for truth, and all hy- 
potheses, systems, and speculations, be con- 
demned or sustained, stand or fall by its 
impartial verdict, then shall free thinking 
and free believing^ and all other forms of 
error, melt away and be forever eclipsed and 
lost in the resplendent brightness of that 
day which is yet to dawn upon the world. 
Hasten it, thou great Head of the Church ! 
And let all the people say. Amen ! ! 
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That a hypothesis having so many forms 
and faces, should be tolerated as a system 
of religion, in which eternal interests are 
involved, and by which eternal interests 
are to be secured, would be incredible^ were 
not the fact undeniable. But the grand 
question, after all, is, is it true ? Has it 
been proven in the foregoing series of ar« 
guments ? Does it need additional confirm 
mation ? From what source is it to come ? 
The Bible says it is not in me, as we have 
already seen. Reason cannot supply it. 
The analogy of nature gives it no counte- 
nance. There is nothing in the whole 
range of heathen mythology, the work of 
ages, when the human mind — untrammel- 
ed by the restraints and influences of Rev- 
elation — ^was free to exert its gifted pow- 
ers to the utmost, and to exhaust its re- 
sources in the discovery or the invention of 
some system of religion which should be 
at the greatest remove from that funda- 
mental doctrine of orthodoxy, the Atone*' 
onent, and that equally fundamental doctrine, 
the ultimate disparity of the state and re- 
wards of men in that after-life which awaits 
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them, according to their present conduct 
and character. But the &nal moral parity 
of all men, was a conclusion never reach- 
ed. The consentaneous voice of all an-- 
tiquity leaves the fond but frail hypothesiS| 
ready to "topple to its fall." The heavens 
above and the earth beneath, unite in the 
declaration — ^the evidence of its truth is not 
in us. 

A new mine, however, has been struck, 
a new source of argument has been discov- 
ered, in support of this cherished hypothesis. 
What revelation, reason, philosophy and 
naught else has been able to prove, seems 
about to be demonstrated, by "spirit rap- 
pers." Able to canvass eternity, to explore 
inunensity, to summon to the bar any witr 
ness whose testimony is desired, and which 
carries with it either weight or influence, 
why should not the evidence be deemed 
conclusive ? Why should a single doubt 
find a lodgment in the mind of the most 
reluctant, to surrender the antiquated dog- 
mas of orthodoxy ? Does not "spirit rap- 
ping" amply supply the long sought desicfT 
eratum ? If we have the proof direct from 
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the spirit- world, what more can we desire ? 
If we have it — aye, that is the question. 
Heap hypothesis upon hypothesis until the 
Alps are overtopped, and your fancied 
mountain, from base to summit, is still hy- 
pothesis and nothing more. Free-believ- 
ers are not to be envied for the support 
which their system is able to derive from a 
source so hypothetical. But unfortunately 
for the argument, the mesmeric deponent 
is not uniform in his deposition. Some- 
times, when clairvoyants have been sent on 
a tour of discovery, in confirmation of their 
great problem, they return with the ready 
and unfaltering assertion, ''There is no hell 
— all is heaven — ^God is love." On the 
contrary, sometimes a change comes over 
the spirit of their dream. The Rev. Mr. 
Porter, in his expose of "spirit rappings," 
gives an exam^^le which he witnessed when 
the operator, to demonstrate his philosophy, 
departed from his usual custom on such oc- 
casions, which was to entertain his audi- 
ences with reports or disclosures of the 
agreeable sort ; when, says Mr. P., "sudden- 
ly there was a simultaneous screech of dis- 
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tress among the sleepers. "But what is 
the matter ?" inquired the operator ; "what 
do you see?" ''Oh, Hell! Hell! Devils! 
and lost spirits ! /" The outburst was of 
short duration, but like an earthquake, it 
shook all around, and dashed the beautiful 
hopes of free-believers as a potter's ves- 
sel."* 

This is the last source of proof within 

our knowledge, which has been put under 
contribution to prop up the trembling su- 
perstructure of free-believing. But the 
spirit-rapping, mesme-rio, clairvoyant wit- 
nesses, like those suborned evidences sum- 
moned at the mock trial of the Savior, 
"agree not among themselves." Their tes- 
timony is, therefore, at the best, unreliable 
and equivocal. But that this species of 
evidence has been seized upon with the 
greatest avidity by certain advocates of the 
final moral parity hypothesis, is not now a 
matter to be concealed or denied. Justice, 
however, to others, requires the acknowl- 
edgment that they have promptly disclaim- 
ed all reliance upon this species of proof in 

* See Forter'8 Spirit Rappixigs, &c., page 90, 21. 
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support of their system. Their cs 
good sense, and even their policy in 5 
ing, are certainly deserving of comn 
tion, which is most cheerfully accorc 
In taking leave of the reader, aUo\* 
add these parting words. Permit us, 
to say, that while we have spoken p 
and earnestly in the foregoing pages, 
been our aim to speak respectfully and 
ly. Personal ends we have not aim 
serve, for we had them not. We 
spoken from conviction. We have s 
in charity. We hav^e been influenc 
a desire that the reader as well as th 
ter may build their house, not upo] 
"sand," but upon the "rock." Bu 
word has escaped us which has not 
spoken in love, we would draw the 1 
oblivion through it, and blot it out 
er. It is true, what we have writte 
have written ; and it is hereby comm' 
to the candor, sober judgment, anc 
Science of the reflecting and prayerfi 
der. 
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